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FOREWORD 


This little saga is in no sense a directory or a survey of land, title 
and deeds. Such details are available in the “Archives” housed in our 
Mendham Library. 

This is a narrative which appeared weekly in our local newspaper, 
then the Mendham Chester Tribune, for some fourteen months as a 
sort of diary of the birth of this town through its “growing up” period 
between the identifying historical dates of about 1700 through the 
Civil War. Its outstanding characteristics come from a parental back- 
ground of some three generations of Massachusetts Bay Puritan teach- 
ings under the arbitrary domination of the Church Fathers. Its birth- 
mark is intolerance, the age-old problem of man, even now bedevilling 
us in our Space Age outlook, for this is a matter of spirit not space. 
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ROXITICUS --the “meeting place” of the Lenape Indians; the 


land itself and the earliest settlers 


HILLTOP_. permanent church is established near a wayside 
inn, and the neighborhood known as Black Horse is renamed Mendham 


H istory is the thread linking man with the past. When the Great 
Creator gave man the power to think, he also endowed him with 

memory as a countercheck. If, in the course of human events, 
man had profited by this combination, much woe would have been 
spared him. To put it in the vernacular: “If our foresight was as good 
as our hindsight, we’d be better by a longsight.” 

Before the past of our beloved little town Mendham slips from the 
record, it may be of interest to turn the pages back to “Then” to see 
what “Now” is built on, to know that Mendham is no casual dwelling 
spot but one established by hardy men and women in revolt against 
intolerance. Against the same condition the world is seething under 
today, for man is still bound to the land. Land is something one never 
really possesses. It comes to him from other hands and while he may 
hold flawless deeds, he in the end must pass it on to other hands for 
he “can’t take it with him.” While it is in his custody he may preserve 
and enhance it—or he may bulldoze, dig and destroy all that is upon it. 

Nowhere in all the world is there a lovelier pastoral land than our 
countryside, with its rolling hills, fertile valleys, many streams and 
a prodigal lushness of native growth. A spot for man to build a home, 
develop his roots and be a person. 

The first men who occupied this region, as far as we know, were 
Lenape Indians, one of the many sub-tribes of the great Algonquin 
nation. Their immediate neighbors were the Delawares, Susquehannas 
and Iroquois. This special land, now ours, was called Roxiticus by 
the Lenapes. The word means a meeting place and embraced the 
territory from Succasunna (black stone) to Peapack (water) and from 
Summit to Chester. Later Roxiticus was used to designate the two 
white settlements, Black Horse and Wills’ settlement, now known as 
Mendham and Ralston. 

Like the Indians, the white man followed the streams in which this 
region abounds and, from the Raritan, Passaic and Delaware valleys, 
there was an early scattering of settlers. And, let it be emphasized, 
the Raritan and Passaic rivers rise here in Mendham, the Passaic 
rises deep under Gunther’s garage and the Raritan from springs feed- 
ing Mountain Valley pool. Mendham is the water shed of Morris 
County. An old saying “a rain drop spilt on Hilltop church roof goes 
half into the Passaic and half into the Raritan and both halves into the 
same ocean.” 

About 1700, the Lenapes’ succasunna (black stone) proved to be 
iron and this lure brought the paleface from Connecticut and Long 
Island into our neighborhood. Gradually the Indians were pushed 
northeast, to Northern Michigan when they again repeated their error 
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of showing the paleface their succasunna, as once again they were to 
err in showing the paleface the gold fields of California. Thus the 
Lenapes became the only Indians to span the continent from coast to 
coast. 

While this was going on in the new continent, not all was sweetness 
and light on the other side of the globe; the same struggle for power 
and possessions continued, especially for possession of the new land. 
Charles I of England with a lordly stroke of the pen gave this state of 
ours, New Jersey to his brother the Duke of York, simply specifying 
it as a free gift. Straightway the Duke turned it over to two noblemen, 
Lord John Berkley and Sir George Carteret. The conveyance on 
June 23, 1664, specified the land be called Nova Caesarea, or New 
Jersey, with power to govern and rule according to such laws as were 
in English vogue. 

The new land was nothing else but land at that time and, these two 
gentlemen being otherwise engaged, haggled a bit between themselves 
and eventually sold out their rights to a firm of Quakers. In 1682 
William Penn bought from the Carteret heirs the last right to East 
Jersey for 4,000 pounds with rights of proprietary government. Be- 
cause of the Quaker no-aggression policy and the fact that he paid for 
the land, there never was any Indian trouble on this our home spot. 


The first authentic settlement in this vicinity was by an Englishman, 
James Wills who, in 1713, bought what is now known as Ralston. The 
family never made a real settlement and soon disposed of their hold- 
ings to various settlers. The only trace they left was a little private 
cemetery lying on the East side of the road now known as Route 24. 
The old enclosing walls and sandstone tombstones completely disap- 
peared during the time the building on the property--known as the Knox 
Farm-—was used to house soldiers after World War I. 

In 1722, James Pitney of Scotch-Irish descent settled on what was 
known as Pitney Corner which still is occupied by his descendents. 

About the time of the Wills’ purchase, there was born in 
Gloucester, England, a baby named George Whitefield, destined to be 
one of the greatest of pulpit evangelists; who, with his extraordinarily 
powerful voice and dynamic energy was to sweep the colonies from 
Georgia to Maine in the revival known as the “Great Awakening.” And 
by that strange twist called destiny, he was to be the source of the real 
settling of our town Mendham. . 

From about 1700, settlements were growing in this region. English, 
Scottish, Irish, Dutch and Swedish colonists were lured by the fertile 
land—-by its many streams, its mighty elms, maple, oak and hemlock, 
chestnut, walnut, butternut and hickory trees; by its wild fruits and 
berries and grapes in abundance; by its wild game—deer, rabbits, 
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On the Wills’ Settlement is the old Knox House, moved back on the 
hill by the present owners, Mr. and Mrs. Stewart Baker 


Pitney Clearing, owned by the Pitney family probably as early as 
1722. This house and farm are now owned by Duncan Pitney 


squirrel; by its wild turkey, huge flocks of wood pigeons and other 
game birds; by the fish in the streams and by the pumpkins, squash 
and maize which the Indians taught the settlers to cultivate. Eventu- 
ally iron, lead and coal mines were worked. Lime stone of great agri- 
cultural value abounded and kilns for burning it were soon established; 
several along the highways may still be traced, and along Pleasant 
Valley road. 

In Ralston there are still standing four great oaks from the pri- 
mordial forest, one of which has been placqued as belonging to the 
time when Columbus discovered America. 

Our chestnuts, mighty trees with their delectable nuts, have been 
wiped out within the past forty years by a blight from Japan which re- 
sulted in that country, as a gesture of friendship, giving of their trees 
to our national capitol. 

Man has upset the marvelous balance of nature many times to his 
loss. Our elms are gone by the error of ruthless cutting and burning, 
and now bulldozing and cementing are doing their deadly work on our 
native growth. All man’s research has taught him this: only a leaf 
can make chlorophyll. It is the essence of that mystery called life. 
Hard as the life of these early settlers was, it was in a world of 
marvelous beauties. 

Following along old Indian trails developing into bridle paths, 
clearings made in little settlements established a thin chain of com- 
munications. In this area were Pitney clearing, Drake clearing and 
the Wills settlement—with scattered farms called plantations and 
farmers known as yeomen. 


Some time before 1738, a primitive log church was established at 
the right of the road on the brow of the hill sweeping down into 
Ralston, and around it were buried its early settlers in unmarked 
graves. Called “God’s Barn” because of no lighting or heating, it had 
no established minister but here the settlers of the countryside came 
to hold service. It was at this time that the inspired English evange- 
list George Whitefield was preaching throughout the colonies. 

In spite of travel hazards, no roads and no established mode of 
conveyance, these early settlers managed to get about and mingle ina 
way to inspire awe. One of these was David Brainard of the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Colony. He was renowned as an Indian missionary and 
made journeys into our region on his way to the Delaware Indians. 

On one of his travels to the Susquehannas he had with him a young 
companion, Eliab Byram, who was just graduated from the Yale 
Divinity School and recommended to Brainard by the head of the 
school. On reaching Roxiticus they of course stopped, held services 
and preached in the little log church, thus becoming well-known to the 
people here about. 





Copy of old sketch of the Log Church, founded in 1738 on Ralston Hill 
and called “God’s Barn” 


In New Brunswick, there was a famed minister, Gilbert Tennent, 
son of an equally famed father, William Tennent, founder of the “Log 
College” in Pennsylvania where young men were trained for the minis- 
try. While Whitefield was preaching in New England, Gilbert Tennent 
heard him and invited the evangelist to come to his church in New 
Brunswick. While preaching there Whitefield met the Reverend James 
Cross of Basking Ridge and accepted Cross’ invitation to speak in his 
church. As a result, one day in 1740 there gathered from far and wide 
some 3,000 persons who sat under the spell of the great preacher in 
a field in Basking Ridge. And born in the hearts of the people was a 
desire for a settled preacher in their little log church. Eliab Byram 
was called and began preaching there and, in May of 1744, he was or- 
dained as its first pastor. The log church had been admitted to the 
New Brunswick Presbytery in 1738. 

Man has the inescapable ability of carrying his troubles with him, 
and, after all the trouble with king and church that had brought him to 
the new world, life was not all sweetness and light in the Massachusetts 
Bay colony because of the stiffness and intolerance of the Puritan 
fathers. In Bridgewater, Massachusetts, the churches had been deeply 
moved by Gilbert Tennent; and Ebenezer Byram, Eliab’s father, great- 
ly desired to have Whitefield speak in his church too. This his pastor 
refused to do—it being remarked that most of the pastors took the 
same chilly view at this time. So the proverbial going of Mohammed 
to the mountain resulted in Ebenezer moving to Roxiticus in 1740 where 
his son held more liberal views. And with him came, in increasing 
numbers, a little band of hardy men and women of like mind--Massa- 
chusetts Bay Puritans of the fourth generation from England, with 
Ebenezer as leader. At that time a rough road had emerged from the 
old bridle path connecting New York ports with Easton, Pennsylvania. 


Just halfway on this trail pathway there was a small farmhouse in 
our area. This was taken over by Ebenezer and developed into an inn 
he named Black Horse Inn. Like the still-existing inn in England it 
was a stopping place for travelers and had a swinging sign witha 
painted galloping, prancing black horse. Owing to the misguided 
criticism of some of our “progressive young” not too long ago, that 
Sign was taken down and replaced with one more “up-to-date.” The 
neighborhood at the time of the establishment of the Inn was known as 
Black Horse. 

Soon it was decided to build a permanent church and, as the old 
records state, “Byram moved the church to Hilltop and changed the 
name Black Horse to Mendham.” 

These settlers were men who had given up a settled home ina 
country not long before wrested from a wilderness and had again come 
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to establish a new home in what an early traveler had called “a howl- 
ing wilderness.” They came because of deep religious convictions 
and in protest against intolerance of their views. Being of English 
background, like all homesick men they clung to English place names. 
Mendham is an old English Devonshire name. The ham ending is old 
English for home. 

Mendham, so named, was built on a church, on a hill dedicated to it 
and the congregation, its heirs and successors forever, “on ye twenty- 
fifth of November, Seventeen Hundred and Forty- Five and in the 
Eighteenth year of his Majesty’s Reign, Edmon Burnet, donor.” The 
king mentioned was George II. 

First the church was built and then the village called Mendham 
grew around it. 

It’s a strange thing that the trivial should be so lasting and the real 
thing forgotten. That, in spite of the great area of our country, in- 
stead of preserving what should be treasured, we destroy and build on 
its site. The little log church is gone, the old settlers’ graves lost 
and forgotten—not even a marker to preserve the site. It is said the 
log church’s hand-hewn beams were put into a barn at the foot of the 
hill opposite the old Ralston manor house. Even that barn is now gone 
and somebody took those old hand-hewn oak beams away. 

In the five years, 1740-1845, between Ebenezer Byram’s coming 
and the recorded “In 1745 they began to build the church,” there was 
no lag in time but a tremendous flow of water under the bridge; a 
definite knowledge of the difference between needs and wants; this to 
be done before that could be started; time and space to be grappled 
with; the problem of wresting a livelihood and carving a home spot 
while adjusting one’s self and family and newborn babies to life in this 
new, alien community. Men found it hard to keep reminding themselves 
they were British subjects plagued by political problems. The grow- 
ing rumblings of dissatisfaction presaging the Revolutionary War were 
in the air: resistance to an alien rule—to petty tyranny over the re- 
sults of toil and self-sacrifice, the hardearned gains in this new land— 
visions of a new freedom for the individual man--the birth-stirrings 
of a new system of government. 

Through all this, our little town was being formed by men seeking 
religious freedom and tolerance. Local political and religious gains 
had been consolidated into the county of Morris, with Morristown 
(then called West Hanover) as the center of administration. The 
county was named in honor of its first governor, Lewis Morris. Since 
then, all our land and civil affairs are under its jurisdiction. 

All this growing up led to the forming of Mendham township which 
was consummated March 29, 1749. In this richly fertile, heavily 
forested region of rolling hills and valleys, untouched by the hand of 
man, clearing the land was the first back-breaking job. Old records 
tell of the problem of felling the huge trees; stripping, cutting and 
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burning the brush; and the wrestling with mighty roots before the land 
could be cultivated. A contemporary Mendham farmer, still wrestling, 
remarked, “Plow and you turn up two stones to one dirt!” 

Every material--here in overpowering plenty—-had first to be locat- 
ed, mined, felled or cultivated and then processed for human use; 
rude roads had to be defined, streams forded or crudely bridged, 
houses built on land that had to be registered and ownership proven. 

Space coverage depended upon legs, those with the longest extremi- 
ties having the advantage. And, if two legs are good, four legs are 
better. From the dawn of civilization, man has utilized the animal 
most accessible to fit his needs. Here in America it was the horse 
for saddle and general hauling, the ox for the long hard pull. From 
some unknown time, ponies roamed on our prairies in vast droves. 
The Indians learned their use and became superb horsemen, riding 
bareback and without bridle. Being great traders, they soon found a 
market for their steeds with the paleface. By inbreeding ponies with 
horses brought from Europe, the colonists had a good supply of mounts 
from an early date. If there is any animal known to man that is more 
stupidly tractable, patient, prodigiously strong and deadly slow than 
the ox, it was never used in this vicinity. So here in Mendham there 
were always yokes of oxen available for heavy tasks of pulling and 
hauling. 

Along the rude roads was a constantly growing trickle of travel and 
the forming of little settlements. The special lure of iron was here; 
its first established forge in 1710 was near Succassunna and was 
named as producing more iron ore than all that of the entire country. 

An ever-increasing stream of settlers, mostly Protestants from 
New England and Long Island, was lured by this bait. From New York 
and Newark, the route was through the old Minisink trail leading over 
Short Hills and the Heights above Springfield to the valley of the Great 
Watchung. A bridge was built over the Passaic river and this settle- 
ment was called Day’s Bridge after its first pioneer. Another trail, 
probably the one most used by our Mendham pioneers, was that pass- 
ing through Newark to Orange to Hanover to Drake’s Clearing with its 
sole blacksmith shop. Or to Pitney clearing via Smith’s Mill, Water 
Street (now Brookside), and arriving at Black Horse (Mendham.) The 
travelers visited and lodged with old friends en route. This route 
was destined to become the Great Turnpike connecting New York via 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania with Oswego and its many off-branching 
connections. 

And here, just exactly halfway between New York ports and Easton, 
its most western connection, was Ebenezer Byram in his Black Horse 
Inn. A canny spot for such a business, it became a pausing place for 
rest and refreshment in the long slow journey by ox team, horseback 
or a-foot. To it came travelers on business, drovers of cattle, toters 
of supplies and always new settlers. 


named | 





5,528 Black Horse Hotel, Mendham, N. J. : | < me 


Black Horse Inn, remodelled from wayside farm house in 
1742 by Ebenezer Byram 





Tombstone of Ebenezer Byram in the Hilltop 
Churchyard 
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Establishing an inn was no small job for a man and his wife no 
longer in the first flower of their youth. Byram’s will, recorded in 
New Jersey archives as of October 1753, speaks of his wife Hannah, 
six children, a granddaughter and two great grandchildren. It enumer- 
ates “real and personal estate still held in Bridgewater Plymouth Co. 
New England. Home farm. Two considerable land holdings and real 
and personal properties in Mendham. His two eldest sons, Ebenezer 
and Eliab (the minister) as executors with Ezra Cary, Phebe Cary and 
Caleb Lenard as witnesses.” A man of substance. 

To remodel a small wayside farmhouse (it had a fence about it with 
balls on its posts) into an inn in 1742 and to equip such an establish- 
ment was no small chore. Food, drink, bed and lodgings with all their 
requirements in a remote area, in the same kind of Mendham weather 
we know today, causes one to ponder as to when and how all this was 
accomplished. One wonders, too, how Mrs. Byram reacted; how much, 
with her woman’s love of home and household treasures, she could 
bring here with her and what had to be left behind among the items of 
“real and personal estate” mentioned in Ebenezer’s will. Life for 
pioneer men was rugged, but what the women endured can best be ex- 
plained by stones in the church yard commemorating age, numerical 
listing as wife and number of children. 

While all this was going on Eliab Byram was ordained and installed 
as its first appointed minister in the little log church at Roxciticus. 
He ministered to an evergrowing congregation of devout worshippers 
who came afoot or on horseback from near and far for the morning 
service, bringing a lunch and staying for a long afternoon service in 
the icy cold building called, by the unregenerated, “God’s Barn.” The 
old and frail warmed themselves with their foot stoves holding candles 
in their hands when light was called for. 

Of Eliab, we know that in 1738 he married Abbie Alden, grand- 
daughter of John Alden, and brought her to Roxiticus as his bride. 
Since records of church membership and early church records were 
destroyed in the church fire of 1835, much of his story is lost to us. 

Where Eliab lived, what he accomplished and his personal touch 
with his people is unknown. Dates seem to vary, too. There is a veri- 
fied reference of a passing traveler speaking of “passing by the 
parson’s lot situated at the foot of an extraordinary hill, passed while 
enroute to a lead mine.” It might be Eliab’s abode was at the foot of 
the Ralston hill below the log church; a lead mine is reputed to have 
been back of the “clearing” on Drake’s land. At any rate, the site of 
his new church was at Hilltop in 1745 and he died in Amwel about the 
year 1754. This is tied in with an archive recording of an Eliab 
Byram whose will was probated and proved May 1, 1754. 

In Hilltop church annals there have been many references to the 
parson’s “farm” or “lot” or “house” so-called, but never a definite 
location. There are many speculations but no definite placing of the 
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present manse—and even the building date of its central old part 
varies. 

Since this church was the cause of the founding of our town, it 
looms large in the town history for from it radiated an immense influ- 
ence producing men and women with excellent calibre of intellect and 
attainments, the dynamics of which are still felt in the charm this 
village has always held for all who know it. An early historian wrote 
of Mendham: 


“The exceedingly healthfulness of the climate has also proba- 
bly contributed greatly to moderate and purify the temperament 
of the inhabitants. 

“The children born of healthful, industrious, and virtuous 
parents have continued naturally and cheerfully in the ways of 
virtue and the paths of peace.” 


MENDHAM —here they built homes and cultivated the land 


wrested from the wilderness 


N° matter how high man’s mind may be set on the spiritual, there 
are always the daily problems of food, shelter and clothing to 

be wrestled with. The deeper man’s sense of personal obli- 
gation, the higher his concern for his own behavior and that of his 
family. This high sense of personal obligation was the keynote of 
early Mendham life. 

We have no definite records of where our early arriving settlers 
lodged. It was surely a rugged time until the first home was built. 
These first houses were, of necessity, small and usually a story and 
a half high. While stone suitable for building abounded, the cost of 
conditioning it for building was greater than wood, so few of these 
colonial houses were of stone. 

The timbers were hand-hewn of oak with marks of the adze plainly 
showing their construction. The framing beams were held together 
by pegs, and the corner beams braced by angle beams, were also 
pegged. These pegs were driven when wet into bored holes of like 
diameter and, when dried, they expanded and defied loosening. Those 
of us fortunate enough to live in old houses of such construction know 
how steadfast they stand in some of the high winds we have weathered. 
Rafters of the roof were pegged to the ridge pole. 

The roofing was of hand-split cedar shingles. The roof line, while 
designed as a weather shedder, was the outstanding charm of old 
houses. The side walls were frequently of shingles also. The doors 
batten, hung on strap-forged hinges sometimes of the more pretentious 
Holy Lord angle, with a latch of forged iron and a thumb bolt acting 
as a door catch. 

The windows were small-paned glass in upper and lower frame 
sash—the six over four that the antiquers delight in. These were the 
“large” windows—small windows were of half size, four over four 
paned glass. Window glass had to be brought from England, for a 
the King had a quaint way of taxing. 

The floors, of wide boards, were of oak, cedar or pine. These were 
either pegged or nailed with hand wrought nails. Since iron had to be 
mined, smelted and forged into rods and then pounded into shape by 
hand, nails were a tedious costly part of construction and used with 
discretion. 

The chimney was the great heart of the house; on it depended the 
only source for heat and cooking. These were, in most cases, of 
brick. It is said that from early time there was a brick kiln near what 
is now the parking lot of our swimming pool. Also there are tales of 
bricks being used as ballast in ships coming from England, but these 
are to be taken with a grain of salt in regard to such imports to early 
Mendham. 
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The house itself rested on a wide stone foundation with a deep 
cellar, for the preservation of food required care from light and frost. 
The plan of the house was simple: step or two up from the ground and 
into an entry or small hall with stairs ascending to the second floor. 
To conserve heat these stairs were often enclosed with a door to shut 
off draughts. There was a parlor or ‘keeping room’ used on stated 
formal occasions, a master’s bedroom, and an ell that housed the big 
kitchen with its great fireplace and brick dutch oven, pantry and back 
entry. This ell was always at least one step down from the main part 
of the house. This “down step” was not a pitfall for the unwary, but 
was based on the principle of rising heat and cutting down floor 
draughts. 

The kitchen was the living room of the family, for this was the 
warm spot when wood was the only fuel. Ceilings were low and the 
walls lathed and lime and hair plastered, then whitewashed as a wall 
finish. To protect the plaster, a wood ‘chair rail’ went around vulnera- 
ble wall spots. 

The second floor with its slanting roof was lighted by small windows 
in the gable ends with sometimes a pane or two under the eaves. Here 
the older children baked or shivered in the slope-ceilinged, plastered 
bedrooms. Closets didn’t exist for the reason that clothes were worn, 
not hung for selection. Chests and cupboards held the necessary 
changes of apparel, linen and utensils. 

Over the ell was an open garret where one might stand erect only 
under the roof pole. Here in this open garret slept the overflow of 
older boys. 


There was no plumbing. If the location of a nearby spring was 
sufficiently high it might be piped to a water trough just outside or 
even inside the house, its small running flow ditched away. Now and 
again, there would be a spring under the house itself. The “little 
Nesbitt” house on the Chester road has such a spring cellar, the way 
in and out stoned to keep the flow in bounds. 

Milk and butter in stone crocks were floated in the icy water and 
had a taste unknown to the present generation. A spring house of stone 
was a cold storage place, usually a little square building with a shingle 
roof and one small window high set and slatted for ventilation. Its 
door, deep set, opened in. The floor was of flat stones with the spring 
walled in below floor level, and its exit screened to prevent ingress of 
unwanted wild life. A hanging shelf, called a “swing shelf,” hung from 
the rafters and held food not floated in water or laid on the cool stone 
floor. Such a spring house, and probably the oldest of existing early 
Mendham buildings, was this spring house of Isaac Babbitt on his 
home site. The St. Johns, who now live there, destroyed the old stone 
building not long ago. 
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Old Tierney house, now owned by Leonard Colville 





Aldrich house, Mountain Avenue. Now lived in by 
Peter Clementi 
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There was another small stone building for food storage—the smoke 
house, a square window-less room with a stout plank door for entrance 
and a shingle roof. Horizontal iron bars rested on its top stone on 
which were hung S-shaped hooks and from these hung the meat for 
curing—ham, bacon, and beef flanks. A slow fire of wet hickory was 
kept smouldering day and night, filling every crevice with smoke for 
the prescribed time to properly cure the hung meat. 

The trick in the process was to keep the fire in the constant 
smouldering state, the smoke at a certain density—and the shingle roof 
from catching fire! There were no push buttons or thermostat to do 
the regulating in sudden weather changes; only an alert human with the 
chore on his mind. After the process was completed and the fire ex- 
tinguished, the meat was left hanging until used for the table. The 
modern curing method of chemical baths with synthetic “hickory 
smoke taste” added, completed in the “speed and bulk” process of the 
meat industry is a travesty to the palate of oldsters who remember 
such hams, bacon and smoked beef. 

Only recently such a crumbling, vine-covered smoke house was 
removed from the old Drake homestead on the Mountainside - 
Brookside road. The house is one of the few fine old houses that is 
still the home of descendents of the original settlers and still left with 
its original charm unaltered. 

Always as part of the home site was the barn; usually of like frame 
construction as the house. Such a barn is the writer’s proudest pos- 
session. Usually it was placed on a slope for drainage. The under 
part housed the cattle and horses. The upper part approached by a 
grassed ramp, had a planked space as a threshing floor, tin-lined 
feed bins and the hay mow. 





Drake house on Pitney Road, owned by Paul W. Drake 
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Split rails laid from beam to beam kept the hay from damp com- 
bustion and filled the building to its roof. Dusty, but with a scent to 
remember. 

Chickens, turkeys and guinea fowl scratched, roved and roosted 
here at will. A water trough hollowed from a great log had its drip of 
piped spring water. And as far away from the windward, the pig sty. 

Stones culled from the ground were loosely laid in the fields as 
boundary walls. Split rail and post fences kept cattle in the pastures— 
and a picket fence, with entrance and lane gates, was an enclosing arm 
around the fruit trees and garden patch of the home plot. Each house 
produced its own food, clothing and shelter needs. Each person was a 
member of a family unit with his own personal chore to complete the 
whole. 

“All the labor of man is for his mouth, and yet the appetite is not 
filled,” said Moanedi, an ancient pessimist. Our Mendham forbears 
had other and loftier convictions but still one wonders if, while they 
sat of a Sunday in their high, spindle-topped pews listening to the 
preacher’s exhortations to their sinful natures, if a chord of under- 
standing might not have vibrated with the ancient one’s. Having pro- 
duced it, the processing of food to human and animal needs was a daily, 
never-ending, inevitable must. 

Corn, wheat, rye, barley, oats and buck wheat, the basic food 
staples, all had to be ground or reduced to flour. While our Mendham 
pioneers had a rugged time in first dealing with primitive conditions, 
they brought with them skills and knowledge and were familiar with 
the use of water power to turn a wheel. It is said a grist mill had 
been established in the Massachusetts Bay Colony as early as 1636 so, 
in this region abounding in rushing streams and small lakes, a grist 
mill was Mendham’s first industry. Soon mills for various purposes 
were established along the swift-flowing brooks. 

In our settlement, the most-utilized water flow came from springs 
rising in the south side of Watchung mountain and the village slope 
toward the valley in which our swimming pool now lies, forming the 
brook known as Burnett, was joined through the valley by other 
streams until at Ralston it became a rushing small river—forming the 
north branch of the Raritan River. It was in this Ralston valley that 
most of our early mills were developed. 

Here in a level meadow pocket, formed by closing-in hills, the 
water was diverted and imponded in a quiet pond insuring a steady 
flow when needed to run the mill situated farther down the valley at 
brook level. 

A deep ditch called the mill race ran from the pond to a deep catch 
basin, just above the mill, controlled by flood gates—to insure the 
steady flow of water necessary to the smooth running of the great 
wooden power wheel. This wheel was a double cage-like contrivance, 
held together by planks placed at such an angle that the rushing water 





The miller’s house across the road from the former grist 
mill 





Ancient grist mill at Ralston, converted into a house by 
F. LeMoyne Page and now owned by Mr. and Mrs. Adams 
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pushed against it, causing the wheel to revolve. This was known as 
the “under-shot” wheel and was placed outside the mill itself at the 
stream’s edge. From its axle, by a system of wheels connected by 
endless heavy leather belts, the power was passed to turn the grinding 
stones, saw, or other simple contraptions which performed the oper- 
ation for which the mill was constructed. Such mills were usually 
built of stone. 

Our ancient grist mill at Ralston has now been converted into a 
house. One may trace the faint outline of the old flood pond and upper 
dam when crossing the new bridge on the Ironia road, and drive along 
the ditch-like over grown mill race on the right side of Roxiticus road 
coming out on Route 24. On the right is the mill itself, now a house, 
with the catch basin made into a swimming pool. The manor house is 
still standing across Roxiticus road while, across the highway (viewed 
while timidly waiting to venture across,) is the miller’s house, much 
transformed. 

Gone is the tranquillity of the old mill when shut down for the night, 
of the old stone bridge across the highway; the great trees and the 
sound of rushing crystal clear water with its swarming fish—a paradise 
for small boys equipped with a can of worms, a birch stick, a bit of 
string, a bent pin for the wriggling bait and a crotched twig to string 
his catch on. We speak of progress, but is it? 
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THE VILLAGE TAKES SHAPE — church and 


community activities develop, home industries are set up utilizing the 
natural resources of this vicinity 


6° our Mendham pioneer homes were developed, their fields 
cleared and orchards planted—each a unit in itself, capable of 

producing the family needs by united toil, industry and know- 
how. 

The young children were taught at home to read from the big print 
in the family Bible and were familiar with its stories—told in its 
stately language with expoundings as to what happened to whom. The 
father instructed and superintended the boys’ tasks, the mother im- 
parted the household skills to the girls. There were united family 
prayers, a daily reading from the Bible chapter and an emphasis put 
on parental respect and authority. 

But man is a gregarious animal, needing the stimuli of social inter- 
course. While working with the hands, the mind goes on with its 
thoughts. Unclouded by listening to loud speakers, broadcast opinions, 
the constant confusing hubbub of our present day spoken word, these 
pioneers had the opportunity to think their own thoughts, time to mull 
over conversations, sermons, news that somehow always seeps 
through. And they had the time to ponder and to form opinions—not 
always wise or profound but at least their own. All this helped build 
personal character in the great plan that was to shape a new nation. 

Around the hilltop church, set aloft on its highest hill, with the 
wayfarers’ inn at its foot, a little community was growing and a new 
village taking shape. Threaded by the highway, on the east lay the 
plantations of the Pitneys, Carys, Days, Drakes and Blachleys. On 
the west, the Thompsons, Whitlocks, Suttons and Dods. Completing 
the enclosing circle, the Byrams, Forsythes, Fairchilds, Axtells, 
Wolfes, Riggs and Babbitts. Folk of English, Scottish, and Irish early 
pioneer stock; industrious, God fearing, self respecting and literate. 

The building of any community is not without tragedy, and a calami- 
ty came early to us here. A prevailing epidemic called “the long 
fever” swept the community. During its prevalence more than half 
our people died. It is recorded that between the death in March 1749 
of Lydia, wife of Joseph Thompson, and his own death in July 1749, 
five of their children and three grandchildren died of the same fever. 
A boy of eleven and two younger sisters were the sole survivors of 
their family. Dr. Laurance Thompson, a scion of that family, thinks 
the fever was probably a virulent form of typhoid. 

David, the valiant surviving son of Joseph and Lydia, eventually 
built the existing big stone house of which it is said John Cary was the 
architect and supervising builder. With but a late brief interruption, 
it is and always has been occupied by the Thompsons. Around its huge 
fireplace, great hospitality and much Mendham history has been 
enacted. 
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Elias Babbitt house on Mountain Avenue, now owned by 
Miss Ella Mockridge 





Squire William Babbitt’s house, now lived in by the Misses Oliver 
on the east end, and by the Arthur Sikoras on the west end 
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Miss Mockridge’s old barn, showing grass ramp 


EASTER MESSAGE 


My windfelled, ancient chestnut tree 

Lay prone upon the ground— 

In whose shattered limbs, it seemed to me, 
No life spark could be found. 


But lo! within each severed twig 
Life’s essence lived to do-- 

Though severed, broken and alone— 
The part that God had planned it to. 


E. W. M. 





The old Joseph Sutton house on Corey Lane, 
now owned by Mrs. F. H. Corregan 
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Peter Wolfe’s house on Hilltop Road, now 
owned by Herbert King 





Reuben Whitlock house, at the corner of Ironia Road and 
Route 24; now owned by Mrs. Sellars 





Daniel Babbitt house, oldest home in Mendham, 
now owned by W. L. Boggess 





General Cooper’s old home now belongs to John Bacchus 
and his family 
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Guerin house, known as Silk Worm Farm in old 
days, now belongs to Dr. Norton 





The old Joseph Beach house, now owned by the Rutters 
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With so terrible a catastrophe, a common burial place was an im- 
mediate necessity, so around the Hilltop church were laid its people 
in a churchyard cemetery. In such a time of urgency and broken 
family ties, many of these graves were unmarked and because in later 
times the ensuing church edifices were larger than the first building, 
the exact extent of the early public cemetery boundaries are not 
known. Out of this calamity grew a close bond of responsibility and 
sympathy which has held the community in a spirit of neighborliness 
through the years—and which still holds that heart-warming quality 
when the siren calls our unpaid volunteer firemen, rescue first-aid 
squad or ambulance to our need. 

To satisfy man’s communicative urges there were two public meet- 
ing places available: in the early days the church, where things of 
the spirit were discussed, and the Black Horse Inn with its news of the 
outside world brought by transient guests or the delivery of rare 
letters, a place to discuss politics, business, opinions and private 
peeves over an optional but available glass (frowned upon by the more 
rigid. ) 

In any case, all work stopped on Sunday with only the necessary 
caring for family and farm-animal needs. This was the special day, 
the “Lord’s Day,” a pause from labor, a time for refreshment of 
spirit, introspection and church-going. With breakfast and barn chores 
over early in the day, the entire family and all included in the house- 
hold—shiny and clean from the Saturday night hot-water and homemade 
soap bath—donned Sabbath raiment and set out for church. If the 
distance was not prohibitive to the welfare of such attire, all walked. 
Otherwise, a farm wagon, sled or available vehicle was fitted out with 
a driver’s seat on which perched the head of the house holding the 
reins, any elderly male member of the family and the older boys. A 
“wagon seat” was installed for the women (such a seat is in the hall 
of our Mendham bank.) 

The household overflow was seated on blankets, and in due time 
and in a proper frame of mind, arrived at Hilltop church for the long 
morning service, the interlude for refreshment and dissections and 
then the afternoon service—a long day, but full of meat for thought. 

In those days our industries were local. Transportation was slow 
and expensive while materials at hand were plentiful, waiting to be 
processed. There were no great catalogs from mail-order houses 
with tempting illustrations of everything from deep freezers to air 
conditioners; no great insurance companies with lulling guarantees of 
immunity from life’s financial hazards from the cradle to the tomb. 

In those days you had strictly what you produced or contributed to by 
labor. One fished or cut bait according to his capacities and incli- 
nation. Under these conditions astonishingly profitable activities were 
created. 





David Thompson’s stone house in Mendham, visited in by George 
Washington. Now owned by Lars Hedstrom 
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The fireplace of the David Thompson house 
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With the swift streams in favorable valleys, the mills grew. There 
was the grist mill as a sourceof food supply. These mills, with heavy 
stones for grinding, were built of stone and cement to stand vibration. 
The saw mills, usually of wood structure, were often quite open. 
Scattered down Pleasant Valley (the valley of our source of the Rari- 
tan river) were these mills, beautiful buildings of undressed stone 
with shingle roofs, put together with an artistry of real craftsmanship. 
If one is interested, there are a few still standing, some put to do- 
mestic use, or alas, falling to ruin. In our neighborhood there is the 
old Ralston mill and a bit away on the Chester road, the Nesbitt mill-— 
both these were originally grist mills. 

The record tells of John Logan as the builder of the first grist in 
our neighborhood. The mill pond, race and water pocket have already 
been spoken of, and are still traceable. Logan’s mill went to John 
Ralston who, in Revolutionary times, ground meal for Washington’s 
army. 

John Ralston, being prosperous, expanded and built the Manor 
house which he filled with most elaborate furnishings imported from 
England. Like expansionists everywhere, he was caught in the back- 
water when the slump of afterwar recession took place, for in the 
Palladium of Liberty of March 18, 1816, appeared this advertisement: 
“A miller wanted, To hire a man well qualified to take charge of a 
grist mill. A person with a family preferred. If he has any children, 
they can find employment.” 


Raising and preparing food on these early farm “plantations” was 
not the only problem of life to be faced. There was also the matter of 
clothing. Because of the rugged type of soil and the fact that one had 
to carry on his person his own insulation, clothes had to be durable 
and warm, and produced from what was available. 

Flax for linen was grown on the land and wool was produced from 
farm animals—and the spinning of the thread of flax and wool was done 
by the women in the home as was the weaving of fabric on home looms, 
the dyeing, cutting and hand sewing of clothing and household linen 
and the knitting of wool stockings. A never-ending chore. 

To the eye flax was a lovely thing--the blue forget-me-not-like 
flowers on airy stems, twenty to forty inches high, free blooming from 
May until August. But so frail that only those with slender feet and 
light tread could keep it weeded; a job for children. In autumn the 
ripened seed was carefully harvested, not only for next year’s crop 
planting, but because flax seed produced linseed oil and was esteemed 
medicinally in a hot poultice—or as a few oldsters can recall, made 
into a cough brew with slippery elm bark, a twist of lemon peel and a 
bit of rock candy. For the sake of the rock candy, despite the risk of 
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Old Nesbitt grist mill, in Ralston, later made “Tiger Apple 
Jack” and was closed under the Volstead Act 
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swallowing the string it was crystallized on, any youngster drank his 
bowlful. : 

In the autumn after the seed was gathered, the plant was cut and, 
hay-like, laid in rows to dry in the field and then carefully stored 
away. In spring the dried plant was spread out, laid in crates and 
steeped in running cold water to rot. Then it was hackled by being 
drawn through a sharp nail-studded block and into a soft-hair-like 
hank. This was thoroughly washed and dried before it was ready to be 
put on the spindle of the flax wheel and spun into lint or linen thread. 

This was a social occupation, for the flax wheel was a dainty little 
personal belonging of polished wood at which the spinner sat, witha 
neatly-shod foot pressing the treadle that revolved the wheel, and a 
graceful twist of arm to catch in extended fingers the hair strand of 
flax to twist into thread—a time for a bit of gossip with a friend or a 
more tender passage with a swain come to call. 

After the sheep were washed and sheared and the wool gathered, 
the wool was again thoroughly washed, dried and “hetcheled” ina 
contraption heavier than that of the flax, then carded between file-like 
teeth in a pair of handled boards, and then put on the spindle of a 
larger spinning wheel at which the spinner stood, turning the wheel 
with a hand stroke while, with the other hand, she dexterously caught 
up and twisted the wool into a yarn wool thread. This she did by 





Liddel Manor built by John Ralston, whose stone mill ground grain 
for George Washington’s army 
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taking a long step forward and two short steps back. It was estimated 
that a spry spinner walked 22 miles in the long day from dawn to dusk. 
Usually the wool in this state was dyed--“dyed in the wool” is a still- 
familiar saying. 

All women and most men have always rejoiced in color, so a dye 
pot was a familiar piece of household equipment to produce color by 
the simple steeping of common plants to extract their color. Combi- 
nations of plant colors were handed down from generation to gener- 
ation in cherished receipts. Here are some: 


Red: juice from poke berries boiled with alum 

Orange or yellow: boil sassafras bark with flowers and leaves of 
balsum 

Brown to yellow: boil walnut bark, or walnut or butternut hulls 

For beautiful yellow: boil root of barberry 

For white wool: a delicate light purple from violet juice or of 
petals of iris 

Blue (the favorite color): in all shades from the Inigo plant, 
which was always cultivated in the home garden 

Black: steep bark of scrub oak with red maple 


Cherished loaf sugar came in cones weighing nine to ten pounds 
and was wrapped in a deep blue-purple paper which, when soaked, 
discharged a beautiful color sufficient to dye a small amount of the 
finest wool to be used for a most especial purpose. 

And, as a decorating note, we find this advice: soak rusty nails in 
vinegar and one has a fine Venetian red to color lime plastered walls. 

These dyes were durable and could be diluted or intensified to 
make a real gamut of color tones, if time could be found to vary the 
fabrics. Usually a big dye pot was set a-boil and all to be dyed went 
into it for “pot luck” as it came out. One small girl had a cherished 
woe because all the white knitted stockings went into the dye pot and 
came out black, when other girls had only white ones. The longing to 
make a good appearance is deep-rooted and old. 


Since in Mendham our first early mills were grist or saw mills 
only, the making of fabrics from the spun linen thread and wool yarn 
was done in the home. The weaving loom—a clumsy, heavy wooden 
structure--was housed in space set apart for it in a shed attached to 
the house, in an attic room or, if possible, in a “spinning room.” 

The preliminary weaving preparations were to get the needed ma- 
terials in order; that which was to form the fabric mat or woof on 
special spools, the skeined thread to form the warp all carefully 
measured to determine yardage (length) and the width of the finished 
product. This was practical mathematics, for knots or splicing in 
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case of error made flaws to be avoided. Then these things, including 
thread counting of the pattern-chosen, were determined and the loom 
was set for the operation. 

The first step was the setting of the warp. The end of each indi- 
vidual thread was passed through a harness, a lifting apparatus con- 
trolled by overhead pulley and ropes called heddles, then through a 
sley, or reed which insured an even spacing between the warp threads 
and acted as a press to mat the fabric. The thread ends were then 
firmly fastened to a cylindrical beam about ten inches in diameter 
which turned as a spool on which was completely wound the counted 
and spaced threads; the resultant ends in turn fastened to another 
cylindrical beam winding in an opposite direction on which the fabric 
was wound as woven. This determined both width and length of the 
fabric. 

The end of the yarn forming the woof was threaded, needle-like, in 
a flat shuttle, made from dogwood and passed from right to left under 
and back from left to right through the warp threads lifted by the 
harness, controlled the heddles for its easy passage to form the 
planned pattern. The threads of the woof mat were then pressed close 
by the pressure of the sley. 

The setting of the loom was the skilled part of the craft. From 
there on it was a noisy operation of bumps and thumps and a certain 
bit of concentration on which rope to pull or pedal to tread. Ina 
simple pattern almost anybody could, and was urged, to take up and go 
on with the process. The more intricate patterns required as much 
concentration and care as are nowadays expected of Hammond organs 
or auto gadgets, often with more happy results. 

Depending on choice of material, linen or wool could be woven on 
the same loom. Some times a combination of both was used to make 
a fabric called “linsey-woolsey.” Fine linen, produced for special 
garments, bed, household, or table linen required much time and very 
special care in bleaching and weaving. So the usual product was of 
coarser weave. The coarse, unbleached fabric had many and varied 
uses: household, kitchen linen, summer clothing for the men folk, 
fabrics in use in the barn and dairy. When more closely woven and 
well bleached and ironed it had a lovely luster and sparkle. Such an 
old herringbone woven table cloth edged with hand-tied fringe is a 
heritage to be treasured. 

While said to be the coolest sheets possible, sleeping between the 
coarse woven linen on hot nights or wearing it as a shirt or shift, was 

a “Robe of Nessus” to the sensitive. 

Household linen filled the requirements = certainly “lasted.” 
When made into clothing fabric, it had staying qualities best described 
by an ancient reminiscent Mendhamite, “My mother spinned flax; my 
father raised and cleaned it. She made it into linen for us boys’ pants. 
Every now and then folks had to go out and unhook a little boy ketched 
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up by his pants on a fence. He’d been dead before they tore through.” 
Linen for wash tub. Wool for warmth. 

Cloth from wool is a complicated process, so there is no record of 
its making in old Mendham homes, but the wool yarn was woven into 
material for warm garments of various sorts with a special emphasis 
on blankets. A home-woven wool blanket had warmth of a quality to 
remember-—to say nothing of its durability. Repeated washings but 
increased its close texture and added softness. Sleeping between 
blankets took off the icy chill of the coldest bed. Wrapped in a wagon 
blanket, long rides were bearable, and in a Sleigh they had an un- 
speakable coziness. From “linsey woolsey” came the prized 
coverlets, petticoats, dress and shirt material and such like. 

Eventually the mills took over the wool industry in the making of 
cloth, and, along in Pleasant Valley, one Joshua Woodhouse operated 
a fulling mill in which wool and linen were dyed, spun, and woven into 
linsey woolsey, and turned out the much-sought coverlets of beautiful 
design. 

In Water Street (Brookside) there was a mill built in the hillside 
which, in the writer’s childhood, was still weaving the “shoddy cloth” 
into patterns of petticoat length. Red, being a cheerful color, acquired 
a belief of greater warmth, and many a staid lady wore as a shorter 
“under petticoat” such a gay and warm garment. Being dressed ade- 
quately for the season was then in vogue and one’s undergarments 
strictly a personal matter. 

But the spinning of yarn and thread was for a long time a source of 
savings and often a profitable income to the household. As always, 
there is one in every circle who excels in a given occupation and such 
a one had the major part in production. In the more opulent house- 
holds, a spinner was a person obtained to perform only the spinning 
and weaving. In some obscure way, this single person who spun was 
called a “spinster,” the source of the name applied to an unmarried 
woman of our day. In our present vernacular, also taken from the old 
time spinning industry, we speak of “on the distaff side” when refer- 
ring to female relationship opposed to “spear” or male side. The 
distaff is a staff from which the flax thread was drawn to be spun. > 
“Both woof and warp of wool” or “all wool and a yard wide” are still 
phrases of highest approbation--and another link with the past. 


This was a fruit country. On its hill slopes and in its good soil, 
apple and peach orchards thrived, producing great crops of fruit from 
sturdy long-lived trees. Every house had its fruit trees, with cherries 
often planted as lane approaches, and apple, pear, peach, plum, and 
occasionally an apricot. There was always a quince bush or two, 
grape arbors, rasp and blackberry and a row or more of currant 
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bushes all a lovely and luscious part of the old-fashioned gardens. 

For in those days the stock was from hardy cuttings or seeds, immune 
to such blights as were local, while birds a-plenty held down the in- 
sect world to a minimum. 

When such an apple tree is given sufficient room and left to grow 
as it will, no tree is its peer for sheer beauty. And the peach trees 
grown then were not the ephemeral variety now cultivated but were 
real sturdy veterans. The early Mendham orchardists got a barrel or 
so full of dried peach pits from Georgia where the fruit was long-lived 
and hardy. The shells were cracked carefully and the whole kernel 
inserted point down in the finely prepared soil of the nursery beds. 

In due time the shoot was cut, split and wax grafted with the scions of 
the desired cultivated variety and in full time replanted for root 
growth before being set out in orchards. 

In times past, in the old house now faced by the Village Food Shop, 
lived one John Lindsley, whose pit nursery lay in the sunny corner 
running along West Main and New streets, where occasionally a trust- 
ed child might earn ten cents a morning cracking the pits. Across 
the way, in an old garden of an old house, now, alas, destroyed and its 
land a parking lot, such a peach tree stood at the back door; it was 
planted in 1818 and, for nearly 65 years, it bore its crop. Perhaps 
there were bigger and better peaches but none more valiant nor more 
beautiful with blossoms. Behind this same old house stood twenty-two 
apple trees growing fruit from the July-ripened “early sowers” and 
August “early harvest” until the last Baldwins. The apple butts in the 
dark cellar held the Ben Davis, Northern Spy, Orange Pippins, Cod- 
lings McIntosh, Fall Pippins, Jonathan, Maiden’s Blush, and Twenty 
Ounce Pound Sweets that supplied the cider barrel, the vinegar barrel 
and the family’s vitamin C in the form of endless pies, apple suace 
and fresh fruit as well as fireside entertainment and filled gift 
baskets. Anyone who has never had a Twenty Ounce Pound Sweet— 
cored, stuffed with brown sugar, a bit of home-made butter and a dash 
of cinnamon and then baked until the pulp is surrounded by a crisp 
glazed skin and served still warm with a great blob of cream from a 
Jersey cow—can’t know the epicurean delight within an apple. 

And this was an apple country. Our English forebears, who were 
used to cider as a beverage, planted apple trees and cider became a 
popular beverage. The cider mills grew apace making a ready market 
for surplus crops, which were spread out over a long season accord- 
ing to the keeping quality of the apples. Each apple variety had its 
own cider content and taste along with its cider desirability. In those 
days of no refrigeration, cider speedily lost its bland quality and this 
was a source of much agitation as to when “sweet cider” became 
“hard cider” and when it reverted to vinegar. So there was great 
skepticism during the many tests required in the process. 
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Those who had scruples sent all their surplus apples to the mill 
and in return had only as much cider as was over and above the mill 
costs. This cider was drunk while sweet and the leftover “bunged” 
for vinegar. The more frugal eschewed the mills and had their own 
presses which produced cider in sufficient quantities to stay in the 
“sweet” state. To most of us there is no pleasanter or tastier thirst- 
satisfier than newly pressed cider. 

Among the earliest Mendham cider mills were those of Beach and 
Lashian, Mahlon Pitney, Boyd and Phoenix, who advertised in the 
Palladium of Liberty for apples for their mills and for cider for sale. 

In the Pre-Revolutionary War period, one Peter Kimball, who 
lived in Morristown at the foot of Mount Kemble, was a thorn in the 
flesh of General Washington for having succeeded in distilling apples 
into a whiskey known then as “cider spirits,” later called apple jack 
and now “Jersey lightning,” which liquor Peter dispersed among the 
colonial troops, for their uplift and the General’s disquiet. These 
distilleries grew and multiplied in the area with the largest and latest 
one established in the old Nesbitt grist mill in Ralston. It was owned 
and operated by a firm known as “Tiger Apple Jack” with its outlet in 
Newark. This was closed under the Volstead Act and is now an 
abandoned mill. The most famous local distillery was “just over the 
mountain,” its owner and distiller one “Mose” Tucker who brewed an 
apple jack of such superior and bland a quality that it was widely 
sought. As various reform movements came along, Mose closed down 
his plant one day and went out of business with this simple statement: 
“My church says it ain’t right.” 

Mendham’s last cider mill and distillery lay on the north side of a 
two-way Slope on the hill down from Hilltop at a place about opposite 
Mr. Sands’ house. The old mill was built against the hill on three 
levels. By a steep path now leading to the Gordon site, the horse- 
drawn wagons ascended and backed up against a door to the mill’s top 
floor where the apples were received. Here an attendant recorded the 
fruit and the driver was given a peg made to fit exactly into one of a 
series of holes in the door frame against which was chalked the name 
of the apple owner. The apples were sorted, somewhat cleaned, 
ground and sent down a chute to the pressing-stone beneath. A wide 
hearth-like contraption raised from the dirt floor level. It hada 
grooved built-up edge sloping to a lip from which a shallow board 
trench sloped down to the barrel waiting to be filled by the flowing 
cider. On this hearth stone was a great piece of burlap on which the 
ground apples were evenly spread in layers separated by rye straw. 
When packed, a final spread of burlap was laid, and a press stone, 
working on an endless screw, was lowered and pressure began. Here 
actual “horse power” was used, for a patient old steed with blinders 
over his eyes was harnessed to a great overhead lever beam and in a 
wide circle slowly paced around until eventually every last drop of 
apple juice had been extracted. 
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And its taste to a favored patron or some well-behaved child who 
was handed a long clean straw and allowed to sip from the flowing 
trough! 

Eventually some of the cider was piped to the lowest mill-level of 
the down slope where the distillery operation was installed and, in the 
course of time, placed on the illegal list and shut down. 


This natural growth of our village widened the scope of gainful 
labor, making it possible for one to concentrate on his own special 
skill and ability. Home industries were set up, developed into definite 
crafts or trades utilizing the natural resources of this vicinity, in 
addition to the tilled-field production and apple-orchard yield. 

The outstanding lure to population growth in Mendham was the 
mineral wealth commencing with the discovery of iron, the Indian 
black stone. To Succasunna, Schooley’s Mountain and in its neighbor- 
ing hills was started a migration for the purpose of searching the 
hillsides for the basic all-purpose metal, iron. Two types were known 
to those pioneers, a soft bog ore and mountain or hard ore. Bog ore 
in some quantity had been found in the swamps of Massachusetts Bay 
Colony and the first “bloomery” in America was there founded to 
smelt the ore to the liquid state called “bloom”. It was said an an- 
cestor of our Mendham Babbitts was a proprietor in this first “bloom- 
ery.” 

Our mountain or hard ore lay on the surface in rock-like lumps or 
near the surface in strata which was easily dug into by searchers 
called “ore-diggers” who sometimes followed the vein into a hillside. 
Thus collected, it was gathered into leather bags and carried on 
horseback to the nearest forge or bloomery, sometimes as far distant 
as fifteen miles, for the making of bar iron or bloom. The way of 
making bar iron was by a method long used in southern Europe called 
a catalan forge, which was by far the cheapest and most expedient way 
of producing bloom in our Colonial forges. Of this bloom it has been 
said, “eventually wrought by the Yankees into Holy Lord door-hinges 
or poured into molds for pots and kettles, while the practical Dutch 
neighbors hammered out picks, axes and shovels to dig out more ore.” 
Be that as it may, these forges helped give us our heritage of inde- 
pendence and the proud knowiedge our Morris County iron production 
exceeded that of the entire production of the rest of the colonies pre- 
ceding the Revolutionary War. 

Our first forge was established by Jacob Ford imi located where 
the old Whippany cemetery now lies. As far back as 150 years ago it 
was known as the “Old Iron Works.” 

Jacob Ford, and in turn Jacob Ford his son, men of exceptional 
ability, breadth of vision and character, who were actively prominent 
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in civic affairs, carried on their iron industry which in due time be- 
came an historic, major factor in our struggle for independence. 

For the smelting of the ore, a large pyramidal stack of considera- 
ble height was built of fire brick or stone, capable of resisting intense 
heat. Below the cavity was a hearth of several huge sandstones, split 
out of solid rock and chiselled to fit together exactly, to hold the 
liquid bloom. The preparations for this production consisted in pro- 
viding charcoal, limestone and iron in sufficient quantities to carry on 
uninterruptedly the process when once started. This required constant 
vigilance by the superintendent and helpers, called iron-founders, 
often carried on for a long period of time depending on the size of the 
forge and the amount put into the top to come out at the bottom. 

Coal and our modern sources of heat being then unknown, charcoal 
produced the hottest constant temperature for a molt. To supply this 
Molech of industry required an available tract of not less than four 
square miles of virgin timber. Besides the men employed at the 
forge, labor was needed in the production of its requirements. Wood 
cut in winter and spring was charred in pits also requiring constant 
day and night vigilance by its colliers, the resultant charcoal being 
carried during the spring, summer and autumn to the forges. Lime- 
stone had to be quarried. 

Although no forge was established in Mendham, much activity pre- 
ceded from this industry: mines were sunk in our hillsides and there 
was an old shaft on the back farm of the Lewis property and one in 
Brookside. It was said that a lead mine was dug on the old Drake 
clearing. A curious sink hole is lately a puzzle in the Yardley road 
section, and, of course, Chester eventually produced much coal. It is 
even whispered there is a sale for Geiger counters in our borough! 

Limestone, plentiful in our region, was quarried and carried to the 
forge and kilns, establishing the Losey kiln on what is now the Carey 
place on Mountainside road. Remains of the old industry are still 
scattered about the countryside—lime being a valuable sweetener of 
an acid soil. 

From such materials available so near at hand, blacksmiths 
prospered. For example, one Levi Lewis of Mendham, Morris County 
Blacksmith, left in his will of July 13, 1777: “to wife Mary, all of my 
moveable estate, except what is hereafter mentioned, and the use of 
my mill plantation, except the two mills and mill yards belonging to 
both mills, also a part of my old plantation.” The will bore an inven- 
tory of 3,187 pounds, 15 shillings five pence—a considerable sum in 
those days. 

Here is an excerpt apropos of iron and wills: “January 11, 1776 
ERSKINE, Robert. I, Robert Erskine, son of Rev’d Ralph Erskine, 
author of Gospel Sonnets, by the Providence of God at present in 
America for the purpose of directing, conducting and taking charge of 
several iron works and other lands belonging to gentlemen in England 
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who still call themselves the Proprietors of the New York and New 
Jersey Iron Works . te 

The works were ee ciiy in Ringwood and left the director in 
terrible financial straits. War and its aftermath are always a bad 
business to be entangled in. 


At the crossroads of Mountain Avenue and Mountainside Road, on 
the northwest corner, a small white house, snuggled in by its old 
garden, looks down over the village. It’s an old house full of memo- 
ries that go back to its first owner, Daniel Dod, clock-maker. But it 
was not as clock-maker, skillful though he was, that Mendham should 
put Daniel on its roll of honor. 

To begin with, he was a Dod, born the youngest of the sons of 
Labbeus; all clock-makers, father-trained and skillful. The clocks of 
Labbeus and Daniel were the tangible products of these two men en- 
dowed with remarkably keen mathematical minds and creative vision. 

Our Mendham Dods came from a hardy line of English ancestry. 
The Dods of Edge-in-Chesvel dated back to the reign of Henry I and 
were noted as classical scholars keen-mined, outspoken church men. 
As Puritans in the heavy emigration from England to America between 
the years 1635-1640, the name Dod appears in the Bradford, Connecti- 
cut, records. The name in English and American records is spelled 
Dod, although in Essex county, New Jersey, it appears as Dodd. 

Along with the first settlers of Mendham was one Stephen Dod. His 
mother, borh in 1703, was Elizabeth Riggs whose family eventually 
also came to Mendham, the Riggses being of like mind with the Dods 
in scholarship, mathematics and a belief in large families. So some- 
where around 1745 from Newark came Stephen Dod with his wife, 
Deborah Brown, and a young son named Labbeus. To Labbeus were 
eventually added four brothers and six sisters, a goodly family con- 
tributing to the community’s welfare. But it was Labbeus who was to 
create the family’s highest tradition. 

Now Labbeus, as has been stated, married Mary Baldwin and in 
turn to his three sons added four daughters. He trained his sons in 
his skills of making mathematical tools, weapons, clocks and watches 
of fine craftsmanship. His youngest son Daniel inherited his father’s 
mathematical mind and creative vision. Daniel married a Virginia- 
born girl, Nancy Squires, and they lived in the little white house at the 
crossroads where Nancy cared for the growing family while Daniel, 
making his clocks, struggled with his problems as provider and his 
dreams of applying the practical use of steam to ocean navigation. 

In 1769, James Watt, a Scottish mathematical-instrument maker, 
had patented the first successful steam engine used in mining oper- 
ations and, in 1807, Robert Fulton, an American engineer, launched 
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the Claremont on the Hudson--the first steamboat produced in the 
world. Daniel Dod was familiar with the designs of these engines and 
saw ways of improving them. 

There were then, as now, the inevitable two types of men--those 
having constructive, creative ideas but no money and those with money 
seeking to benefit from the ideas. Seeing the steamboat’s possibili- 
ties, Robert Livingston of New York supplied the money and formed 
the business firm of Fulton and Livingston for steamboat navigation of 
the coastal waters of New York and New Jersey. With business acu- 
men, he sought to make it the inclusive monopoly of their firm. 

A New Jersey man named Ogden, who owned the ferry running from 
Elizabethtown port to New York City, also sensed the improvement 
steam would add to his enterprise and had Cornelius Joralemon, at 
North Belleville on the Passaic River, build a seventy-five foot vessel 
with a steam engine. In the intricacies of the coincidence of Zephaneah 
Drake’s coach line via Morristown to Elizabethtown and the foundry of 
Stephen Vail at Speedwell, Morristown, who did the heavier castings 
for Daniel Dod, it was Daniel’s machinery that was installed in 
Ogden’s boat, named the Sea Horse. So successful did it prove that 
Ogden came to Mendham to persuade Daniel to form a firm of Ogden 
and Dod and remove to Elizabethtown point where his steam-engine 
works grew into the making of machinery for boats on Lake Ontario, 
at Philadelphia, Norfolk, Mobile and New Orleans. This raised a 
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violent kind of bitter controversy between the firm of Fulton and 
Livingston and Ogden and Dod as to.the rights to navigate New York 
waters. 

While this contest over exclusive privileges was raging between 
New York and New Jersey, busy minds on both sides of the Atlantic 
were planning greater achievements that deep sea navigation might be 
made practical, with the Americans being the first to make practical 
use of steam for an ocean voyage. 

In 1818 a vessel designed as a sailing packet was being built by 
Fritchet and Crocker at Corlear’s Hook. Just as the hull was about 
to be launched, Captain Moses Rogers of New London, who was super- 
intending her construction, suggested the adding of a steam engine, 
converting the packet to a steamer to ply between Savannah and Liver- 
pool. This idea inspired some prominent merchants to purchase the 
vessel, which was named the Savannah, and they added the steam ma- 
chinery and paddle wheels to her sailing rigging. 

The important parts of the machinery of the Savannah were the 
products of New Jersey genius and New Jersey industry for--at his 
works for building steamboat machinery in Elizabethtown--Daniel Dod 
designed the Savannah’s engines. The heaviest wrought-iron work 
and probably the boilers were made by Stephen Vail of Speedwell, 
Morristown. The Savannah’s engines were then put aboard her at 
Elizabethtown and she thus became the first steam propelled ship to 
cross and re-cross the ocean. All this raised a great commotion for, 
prior to her ocean crossing, she made a trial trip to Savannah, 
Georgia early in April, 1819. During her stay there, President 
Monroe, with his suite, naval officers and prominent citizens, visited 
the ship and had an excursion trip down the river. The highly-pleased 
president requested the owner, Mr. Scarborough, to bring the ship to 
Washington when he returned from Europe--with the idea that the 
government would buy her. The government failed to make the 
purchase though the trip had been successful. 

The controversy raging between the Fulton and Livingston and the 
Ogden and Dod companies was settled in 1824 by the Freedom of Navi- 
gation Rights decision of the Supreme Court. 

Daniel lost his life in an explosion in the East River on the steam- 
boat “Patient.” He had been called as an expert to examine the cause 
of some defect in its machinery. But he had successfully designed the 
engine of the first steamboat to cross the sea and had been instru- 
mental in freeing the internal waterways of the United States. 

Yes, Daniel Dod was more than a fine clock-maker. 
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IV 


THE COLONIAL PERIOD ENDS -aster 160 


years as subjects of the British Crown, the thirteen separate colonies 
merge into unity 


WAR COMES TO MENDHAM and we help carve 


out our status as a nation 


THE EARLY DAYS of the church on the hilltop, focal 


point of our town’s character 


| the mid-eighteenth century, life was full of hope here among 
our rolling hills. Our forebears were busily employed and 
minding their own business in this vast, beautiful land. Family 
ties were here, with kindly neighbors and friends. There was time to 
think good books and the ability to read understandingly. An individual 
was a person with the right to pursue his livelihood and live his life 
in peace. Although the old world was far away, these Mendham an- 
cestors of ours were still loyal subjects to the British crown. But 
elsewhere all was not so tranquil in this new country. 

From the beginning of time, land has been man’s bone of con- 
tention, as he strives to get it or fights to keep it. And his curiosity 
has been the force that keeps him perpetually moving upon the land. 
When he was able to build a ship and learned to sail it, he set out on 
the water surrounding his known land to see what he could see—and 
magnificent courage these early discoverers displayed! 

The Norsemen, Spanish, Italian, Purtuguese, Dutch and English all 
succeeded in reaching a new and unknown land. Then because they 
saw it, they dropped upon their knees, struck a standard in the ground 
and took over in the name of their individual sovereign. 

At the time of our Mendham’s appearance as a community, man’s 
struggle for power in North America had narrowed down to two rival 
kingdoms--England and France. 

The English, having a special genius for tenacity, had succeeded in 
planting the greater number of permanent colonies on the seaboard, 
while France claimed the land west of the Alleghenies and established 
a fur trade with the Indians. As the colonies prospered, their crowned 
rulers regretted having so blithely given away this potentially rich 
land. And so both England and France sent armies of trained soldiers 
to help their colonists maintain their rights to the land. To augment 
their soldiers, the French actually enlisted the very tribes the British 
had made a covenant of peace with--the Indian Six Nations—and stirred 
up a vicious attack on the paleface with unspeakable atrocities. 

We in New Jersey had no such horrors. Our land was first 
purchased from the British crown by Quakers seeking religious free- 
dom in a new land and their great leader William Penn made a further 
purchase of a quit claim, along with a peace treaty, from its real 
owners, the Lenape Indians. Our Mendham forbears in turn bought 
their land unstained by hate or blood from the Quakers. Along with 
our Hilltop church, there was a Quaker church called Friends’ Meet- 
ing House which still stands in the valley of what is now Randolph 
township, incorporated from Mendham township in time past. The 
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Puritans mingling with these gentle Quakers who believed that force 
only produces more force—and who practiced their belief--made a 
rock-like foundation for character. 

Probably there is no surer way to raise human hackles than to im- 
pose too heavy a tax burden on that which people have earned and de- 
veloped by themselves--tax money destined to be spent by those who 
impose the tax. When England emerged conqueror from the French 
and Indian War in 1763, we were caught in its inevitable aftermath of 
taxes although we had stayed out of the actual conflict. George II and 
his advisors started a systematic and fancy brand of levy to pay for 
his enterprise in having discovered we were a thrifty, self-reliant 
people who believed in gain from hard work. Money was scarce and 
trade was largely by barter. Our products were sent to England, 
coming back to us as processed goods on which there was a high tax. 
In our early period of development what we required and were satis- 
fied with was the meager. Then, as we began to grow, we had expand- 
ing wants. Because the ships were English, we had access only to 
British markets. Thus, with no competition for our products, the flow 
of profit was in one direction only and, heavily taxed, our benefits 
were scanty and dearly purchased. 

The bond of fellowship among the colonies (thirteen in number) 
tightened as the feeling of injustice grew. Regimentation, taxation, 
class restrictions and edicts of imperialism by those sent to govern 
us were putting a strangle-hold on enterprise that was galling and 
alien to the free spirit emerging in this new land. Here the individual 
stood out--a person free to shape his own life, to think his own 
thoughts, to worship God in his chosen form of worship, to own and 
possess only that which he had earned and to speak his mind as he 
thought. More and more, government by “divine right of kings” 
seemed outmoded and intolerable. 

The wind was rising, a vision forming. 

There are those among us Mendhamites whose memory goes back 
to our wise and beloved “Old Doc DeGrott” who once remarked that 
when a sick man begins to complain it is a heartening sign of recovery. 
When, in the course of events, George II was replaced by George III, 
the crisis had arrived in our colonies with George himself as the 
antagonist—for a shallower, more stubborn, despotic man never sat 
upon a British throne nor surrounded himself with more impotent 
advisors. 

In such a person reason doesn’t exist for, after all, a king is only 
a human. Special indulgences, luxury and war cost money; and the 
perpetual rows between England and France were most expensive. 
With the exchecquer in the red, constant new attempts in taxation were 
made on the prospering colonies. Like all reckless spending from 
time past and up to now, it never occurred to George III that a balanced 
budget and reduced spending is a sure answer. So new attempts were 
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made to tax, for it went beyond the scope of such a king to reason that 
these same colonists who had what it took to produce might have also 
developed the desire and endurance to retain what they had earned. 

England, being an island, relied on ships and thus had become 
master of the seas--“Brittania Rules the Waves” its theme song. At 
this time, ships were constructed entirely of wood and propelled by 
wind in sail rigging; the height, strength and tenacity of the mast de- 
termined the speed. Our forests held ship timber in unlimited growth 
of oak, chestnut, locust, cedar, and magnificent pine; straight, tall, 
superb, matchless mast material. On these pines the royal eye had 
been early fixed. Paid emissaries came, sought out and affixed the 
royal seal on the finest as his alone, no matter where it stood. So 
hands off, or else! One wonders what reaction would occur in Mend- 
ham today if such a situation arose. 

The crown had other bright ideas. There was a new law that every 
piece of paper on which bargains or agreements of any kind were 
written must have fastened to it a small piece of blue paper on which 
the King’s seal was stamped. The price of the blue paper was a tax 
stamp; otherwise the paper was null, void and worthless. Previous to 
this stamp act, the crown had sent agents to American ports to collect 
from all entering ships a tax upon the imported goods. A group of 
resistors known as “Sons of Liberty” was growing in the colonies and 
this society still exists. In Mendham not long ago there was an active 
group called “Daughters of Liberty” who, on patriotic occasions, ap- 
peared dressed in white with a broad red, white and blue ribbon cross- 
ing left shoulder to right waistline. Before them, held by its corners 
and sides, they carried a huge flag “in remembrance.” 

However, still determined to get our money, our sovereign put a 
tax on tea. Now everybody conversant with English customs knows 
where tea is placed in the English menu. There it becomes not a mere 
beverage but a sustaining factor and attached to all the niceties of 
civilized society. So when to this faux pas was added a consignment 
of soldiers sent to enforce payment of the tea tax, tolerance had 
reached its limit. 

This show of force was an intolerable insult to a people who, by 
choice of ethical convictions, had come to a naked country and through 
a first long, anguished winter had finally subsisted on a daily dole of 
five kernels of corn for each person. As our answer, a large group 
of men, dressed as Indians, met by pre-arrangement and boarded the 
three tea ships in the harbor, broke open the tea chests and promptly 
threw the whole consignment into the water. 

There is a tradition in a certain Mendham family that one bearing 
their surname had participated in that Boston Tea Party. 

As all firemen know, a grass root fire is the fiercest fight and, in 
the colonies, the fire was kindled. Not by will of the English people 
or the desire of the colonists, but by the stupid blunderings of 
hereditary vested power. 
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After more than 160 years of colonial life as loyal subjects to the 
crown, we were severing the tie-and renouncing that loyalty. Ties 
and loyalty are not lightly broken. The drums were beating and the 
thirteen separate colonies at last were merging into a unity long 
dreamed of by our first great statesman, Benjamin Franklin. 


When on the night of April 18, 1775, Paul Revere hung his lantern 
in the steeple of Boston’s Old North Church, there shone from its 
little candle a light destined to show a new path of freedom for all the 
world. A desperate path for the Colonists for they were here re- 
nouncing the right of a powerful homeland’s government to rule them 
without their consent. With no established government of their own, 
they were branded as traitors and bound together “to hang together or 
hang separately.” 


A colonial congress (the second) had assembled in Philadelphia on 
September 2, 1774, with delegates from eleven colonies resolving to 
stand by and support Massachusetts “until justice was done.” Massa- 
chusetts, though deprived of her rights, had organized a provincial 
congress, voting $90,000 for defense and appointing officers to muster 
one fourth of the militia of the province—to be ready at a minute’s 
notice and hence called “Minute Men.” This was no assembly of 
trained troops under trained officers, uniformed and armed by a 
government in power to proclaim war and pursue it—but an outraged 
people determined to arrest aggression to the death! 

Paul Revere’s lantern frustrated the British general’s intention to 
seize and destroy Boston’s ammunition at Concord and the stand of 
the Minute Men at Concord’s bridge aroused the colonies to form 
Similar defenders. | 

In May, 1775, the colonial congress again assembled in Phila- 
delphia. In this world of planned checks and balances, there is no 
mere chance in the fact that at the crucial moment, a leader always 
emerges and here in the Philadelphia assembly, with John Hancock 
presiding over such men as Thomas Jefferson, Patrick Henry, 
Benjamin Franklin, John and Samuel Adams and George Washington, 
a paper was addressed to George III declaring that Americans pre- 
ferred war to slavery--and George Washington was nominated as the 
commander-in-chief. Confirmed June 15, 1775, Washington assumed 
control of some 14,500 in the undisciplined and poorly equipped army 
of a non-existing government. 

This lack of government existed until June 7, 1776, when again in 
congress at Philadelphia, Richard Henry Lee moved the adoption of a 
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resolution declaring “the united colonies are and of a right ought to 
be, free and independent states.” After preparation and debate, on 
July 4th at two o’clock in the afternoon, 1776, the Declaration of 
Independence was signed by representatives from all the thirteen 
colonies pledged to its support with “our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred Honor.” 

No light burden was laid on the shoulders of our military leader, 
for now we were cut off from the old established government to whose 
crown we had so long been loyal, and we were on our own to conquer 
or have our leaders hanged as traitors. To this patriotism each of the 
colonies had its own special reason for the defense of its resources. 

In New Jersey at this time, man had not definitely started to “im- 
prove” nature or tap its resources, so our many rivers and streams 
were then navigable far inland for the shallow-hulled ships and flat- 
bottomed boats and our seaport targets had to be defended for England 
was a maritime nation. 

Our Morris County was one of the great iron centers of the Re- 
public in 1776. Just prior to the Revolutionary war it was said about 
a hundred bloomeries were in full action in this region. At the Ring- 
wood mines of which Robert Erskin was manager for a London firm, 
the bloomery was able to put out from fifteen to sixteen tons of iron 
weekly, and Ford’s bloomery at Whippany was the most important 
source of ammunition for the colonial army. 

So in September 14, 1775, six companies of Minute Men were 
formed in Morris County with Jacob Ford, Jr., as colonel of the 
Morristown regiment which gathered in recruits from adjacent settle- 
ments. 

Each Minute Man was pledged to keep in his house one pound of 
powder, three pounds of bullets and to furnish himself with “a good 
musket and firelock,” a bayonet, sword or tomahawk, steel ramrod or 
wood, priming wire and brush fitted thereto, a cartouche box to con- 
tain twenty-three rounds of cartridges, twelve flints and a knapsack. 
The greater part of the service was home defense. The signal alert 
was a cannon shot, a signal set to warn Washington of British move- 
ments. | 

At a site, placed on the highest point in Short Hills, stood sentinels 
always on guard. This vantage point commanded a view of the region 
of Newark, Elizabethtown, Sandy Hook and New York. Short Hills was 
the nucleus from which radiated signal lines spread out in all di- 
rections in the hinterland. These signal hills were afterwards used 
by the continental army with lights (bonfire or torch) at night, and 
Minute Men faithfully tended these points, for at that time there was 
no telephone, telegraph or any established way of communication—and 
travel was too slow. Various alert signals were used--a horn; drum- 
shot which was a wonderful noise-maker; and a huge wagon tire sus- 
pended and hung free sounded a blow that was audible for a long 
distance. Such a contrivance was used not so long ago as a fire 
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summons or a farm signal. One system was in our area from Short 
Hills to a mountain behind Morris Plains via Chester hills behind 
Califon—and our Mendham was actively alert when Captain Noadiah 
Wade’s company, with sixty members from Mendham, enlisted in 
January 1776. 

With our gauntlet thrown down and the British convinced we really 
meant what we said, war was started in earnest. With much arrogance 
on the part of Admiral Lord Howe, who with some good men landed on 
Staten Island August 22, 1776, to meet up with his brother General 
Henry Howe and General Clinton—making up a force of some 30,000 of 
which more than half were Hessian mercenary soldiers hired by 
George III for the job. Having thus met, the British hastened on with 
their plans to bottle up New York, its harbor and defenses and lay low 
this handful of truculent farmers before taking Philadelphia and the 
Continental Congress. A handful, indeed, but they reckoned without 
Washington and the vision burning in the hearts of sturdy men on this 
their homeland. 


As early as 1772, a British ship sent to cope with the tax resistance 
problem was boarded by Rhode Islander, Captain Whipple, along with 
some sixty men, and they burned the ship. Some three years after, 
the captain of another British ship wrote, “You, Abraham Whipple, on 
June 17, 1772, burned his Majesty’s ship, ’Gaspe’ and I will hang you 
at the yardarm,” to which Whipple immediately wrote, “To Sir James 
Wallace: Sir, always catch your man before you hang him!” (He was 
never caught. ) 

This was good technique for an unarmed people fighting on their 
home land--knowing all the roads, wood paths, and terrain thereof--and 
it was the basic policy of that master strategist George Washington 
who, along with his superb manhood, intelligence, integrity, faith and 
strength of character, always seemed to divine what the enemy would 
do next, enabling him to meet the situation and, at the crucial moment, 
slip away, leaving his adversary to mop up as best he might. 

On August 27, 1776, the British struck from Staten Island and, as 
was their custom, from several other points in the area. After giving 
valiant battle, Washington drew his badly shattered forces together 
and waited in his entrenchment, but the enemy did not follow up their 
victory. On the next day they still loitered. On the 29th, a heavy fog 
blanketed all movements. Washington, having thus been given time, 
secured every possible boat and, with muffled oars under cover of the 
night, slipped away in safety. Eventually, unable to hold Fort Lee 
with some 3,000 men, Washington crossed the North River to Hacken- 
sack and—by beating the British to the bridge—crossed and promptly 
destroyed it, and so entered New Jersey on November 16, 1776, thus 
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beginning what was called the “Mud Rounds” to frustrate the British 
move against the Continental Congress in Philadelphia. He went from 
Newark to Elizabethtown, New Brunswick, Princeton and, at last, 
Trenton on the Delaware. There--having first collected or destroyed 
all boats up and down its banks for miles—he crossed the river on 
December 8th, and proceeded to Philadelphia to find a prudent 
Congress had retired to Baltimore. 

All this while General Cornwallis and General Knyphausen (with 
some 6,000 men of whom more than half were Hessian mercenaries), 
were in furious pursuit—hampered and obstructed in their savage ad- 
vance by the outraged people. They arrived too late on a barren, 
boatless shore to cool their heels until the river froze over; while 
waiting, the Hessians and the British were quartered around Trenton 
while Cornwallis confidently started on a vacation. 

We all know (or should at once read) how on Christmas day 
Washington recrossed the river and swooped down on the Hessians 
sleeping late from their celebration. The battle at Trenton and at 
Princeton left an utterly routed and vanquished retreating foe. But 
Washington was deeply concerned for his men who were weary and 
exhausted, and he started north by quick stages through the mud, snow 
and icy streams of a Jersey winter to Rocky Hill, Pluckemin, Basking 
Ridge and on January 1, 1777 to Morristown—making a circuit of the 
state from Hackensack to Trenton and from Trenton to Morristown 
between November 16, 1776 and January 7, 1777. 

We of Mendham were then caught up into the activities of this army 
of ragged exhausted men who were poorly provisioned, many with 
bare and bloody feet, and facing the problems of the winter before 
them. Too tired to feel the surge of victories won. We in Mendham, 
humbled and beholden, were eager to do our part. 

This coming to Morristown was not by chance but by the foresight- 
ed planning of Washington. Seeing the possibility of the British move 
across the state to Philadelphia, he sent General Nathaniel Green and 
General Henry Knox to scour the countryside early in the fall of 1776. 
They reported Morristown was almost a perfect fortress, defended on 
the east by mountains and open both north and south for access and 
evacuation towards West Point and Philadelphia—-regions which 
Washington had to defend. Also there was a clear flat valley between 
hills known even then as Jockey Hollow because all the roving horse 
traders used it as a campsite. Added to this location were roads radi- 
ating to adjacent towns, a prosperous farming country with grist and 
saw mills, with an iron industry and operating bloomeries. Moreover 
here was a nucleus of some eight hundred militia with a Minute Men’s 
formation dating from September 14, 1775. 

On December 28, 1776, Washington wrote from Trenton: “I have 
written to General McDougal and General Maxwell who are at Morris- 
town to collect as large a body of militia as possible.” 
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The war had come to us and we stood ready. So we of Mendham 
took our place in defense of the land we had dearly developed in a 
spirit of freedom. Friendships and family ties among us had 
strengthened neighborly cooperation, a heart-warming trait we still 
cherish in our Mendham of today. 

The church on the hill, a dominant factor in the life of the com- 
munity now had in the pulpit a preacher who was fourth in line from 
Eliab Byram-—one Reverend Thomas Lewis, installed in the spring of 
1769. Mr. Lewis came from the Bay Colony where he had lost his 
church because of the same convictions that had brought Ebenezer 
Byram to found this church and the village he named Mendham. Thus 
there was a bond of sympathy established between preacher and his 
congregation. Added to this was the personality of the man, for he 
was a doer as well as a preacher of the Word. 

And in his church were such families as Axtells, Riggs, Dods, 
Careys, Thompsons, Cooks, Fairchilds, Babbitts, Drakes, Days, 
Byrams and Pitneys—a goodly company of men, women and growing 
children. 

Among these was David Thompson—he who was the eleven-year- 
old boy spared as the eldest survivor of three, when his family 
perished in the epidemic of long fever. And now a “devout elder” 
noted for his eloquence in prayer and his faith in the ultimate success 
of the patriots. In the darkest hour he was quoted as saying, “We can 
look to Jehovah when all else fails.” 

In the early suspenseful hours of the war, such men met together 
at the home of Captain Peter Dickerson in Morristown where David 
Thompson was elected “Delegate to represent the county of Morris, 
vested with the power of legislation, and that they raise men, money 
and arms for the common defense, and point out the mode and method 
of raising, appointing and paying such men and officers.” Morris 
County was to have two regiments and one battalion. 

On September 14, 1775, six companies of Minute Men were formed 
with David Thompson as captain of the third company, Noadiah Wade, 
1st Lieutenant, Isaac Morris, 2nd Lieutenant, and Samuel Day, Ensign. 
In the Eastern battalion under Colonel Jacob Ford, Jr., the Reverend 
Henry Axtell, second Major, and other Mendham men served and were 
in the battles about Springfield. 

In 1776, Captain Noadiah Wade’s company of sixty men enlisted in 
Mendham. Recruits from Mendham marched from William Young’s 
estate in Mendham township, raised in the First Regular Foot Militia 
by Colonel John Munson and were at Mount Holly and in the battle of 
Monmouth. On October 10, 1776, the Presbytery of New York met in 
Hilltop church. At this unusual honor it was appointed that the last 
Thursday of each month be observed as a special day of prayer. 

It was on January 1, 1777, that Washington and his victorious army 
had come to Morristown--a coming that was to be repeated twice more 
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in succeeding years of the conflict and thus this region became an al- 
most continuous scene of military activity, with Mendham on its door- 
step. 


Of what transpired in that winter of 1777 there is no tongue left to 
speak, for written words can carry but a shadow of the individual 
sacrifice, anxiety, toil, pain and just pure human misery each soul 
endured. There were no parades of motored might rolling to the 
rhythmic beat of martial bands, no waving of flags as ranks of a uni- 
formed army passed by; just foul weather, icy winds and snow block- 
ing unpaved dirt roads. At Arnold’s Tavern on the Green, Washington 
took up his headquarters to face the winter and carry on his shoulders 
the burden of a responsibility too great to be faced without the faith in 
prayer characteristic of these pioneers. 

During this stay, Washington was taken dangerously ill with small 
pox and for a time his life was despaired of. Small pox-—that hand- 
maiden of despair born of uncleanliness, lack of sanitation and low 
diet--stalked through the army. In the outskirts of Morristown, a 
clinic was set up to inoculate all the troops who had not had the pox, 
but both the causes and the contagion still existed. In Mendham, a 
hospital was established in a barn on the Colonel Drake estate and so 
many died that the crowd of coffined dead were laid outside against 
the stone foundation-wall. This barn was dismantled not long ago, but 
the stone foundation is still traceable. 

And at Hilltop church the pews were removed and the space used 
as a hospital for the stricken soldiers. One wonders where they put 
the square, highbacked pews, what they used to bed the stricken, who 
did the nursing and buried the dead. We know that twenty-seven un- 
known soldiers lie in the church yard with a simple stone to dedicate 
the spot and that, near at hand and close to the church, there is another 
simple stone that reads, “In Memory of ye Reverend Thomas Lewis, 
Iere Minister of ye Gospel in Mendem who died Aug ye 20th A.D. 1777 
aged 63 Years.” The church record says, “because of overwork in 
his parish and the hospital.” 


Our doughty ancestors didn’t spend that terrible winter in bewailing 
their fate and heaping invective on the weather man. There was a job 
to be done and they went on with it as best they could be prepare for 
the spring campaign when travel would be possible through unbridged 
streams and rough crude roads. 

If ever a man pulled himself up by his boot straps, our great 
General Washington was that man. He carried the responsibility not 
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only for the successful strategy of a war spreading like grassfire, 
with communication possible only by dispatched messengers or 
letters, with no official provision made for army supplies, and with 
the need to be constantly badgering Congress for the necessities of 
the army. To appreciate the problems of communication, scan “The 
Writings of Washington,” compiled in 1834 by Jared Sparks—all 12 
volumes of them, for therein lies the record of the price our leader 
paid with his selflessness and dedication to his trust. 

Soon after the American troops were in winter quarters in Morris- 
town, Washington began the formidable task of gathering and safely 
housing military supplies for the coming campaign. These supplies 
were concentrated in Morristown at the continental store that had to 
be safely guarded at all times. To the natural formation of this area 
“works were begun on the Hill near this place.” We now know “Fort 
Nonsense” was not busy-work for encamped soldiers but a part of the 
plan for “defense in case of necessity.” In Mendham, beside the mili- 
tary enlistments, there was an essential service of supplies. In this 
we had much to contribute and we did it wholeheartedly. Our streams 
were the headwaters of the two rivers of North Jersey and, by a 
strange coincidence, two brothers had grist and saw mills operating 
upon them. Sam’! Leddle had his on the Raritan at Roxiticus, and 
William’s was on the Passaic in Jockey Hollow. There were other 
grist mills in the vicinity of Roxiticus; one built by John Logan, whose 
son-in-law John Ralston operated it and also supplied Washington’s 
army. There were others mentioned as being in operation “2 mills 
and yards of Levi Lewis’s Kent’s mill pond.” All these mills worked 
at top speed to supply the army. 

Along with the grist mills were cider mills, for this was a great 
apple country and our ancestors of English origin had inherited a taste 
for cider as a beverage. Be it said that a late finding of our modern 
nutritionists states the yen for pickles, vinegar and cider supplied 
vitamin C which we now obtain from oranges. So let us not be too 
censorious of the custom or the mills. 

Our farms raised grain and corn to keep the mills busy—flour for 
bread and corn for mush (corn mush was a standard diet for these | 
early pioneers.) Molasses, the sweetener to make the dish palatable, 
was no longer available when the British closed the harbors and cut 
off shipping with the West Indies—so we did without the sweetener and 
used milk. Today, fried mush with butter and molasses is not to be 
sneered at for a good breakfast. At any rate, a boiling mush-pot 
swung from the crane in many a Mendham kitchen to give cheer to a 
passing wayfarer or hungry soldier, and a soup pot was always a- 
simmer. There is a story told by a member of a Mendham family 
whose relatives in Pluckemin were about to breakfast: during a sudden 
sortie of troops to ward off a British attack, some American soldiers 
swooped into their kitchen, filled their hats from the mush pot and 
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dashed off to continue their pur suit of the enemy! Between the usual 
household chores of keeping the pots a-boil, the care of children and 
the birth of the new one, our women knit stockings for the army, baked 
bread and pans of beans in the oven (which tradition says were never 
cold,) nursed and comforted the sick and, where the man was absent, 
took over the farm work as well. And always with a welcome and 
hospitality for the needy or the traveler. 


Across the road from the stone house of David Thompson was the 
home of Labbeus Dod. Labbeus was a farmer and a mathematical 
instrument-maker; he invented the parallel rule protractor and made 
the Dod clocks now so famous and eagerly sought by collectors. He 
also was a skilled gun maker. He and his wife Mary Baldwin had three 
little sons, Stephen, born March 7, 1770; Abner, born March 20, 1772; 
and Daniel, born September 8, 1778. Of these sons we shall hear 
much, later in this chronicle of our Mendham. 

When Washington was seeking the supplies for his coming cam- 
paign, he heard of Labbeus Dod as a gun maker. Dod’s skill was such 
that he became a captain of artillery under General Knox and was de- 
tached from active service, by order of General Washington, to es- 
tablish an armory for the repair and manufacture of muskets. This 
armory was established in a shed on his own premises with as much 





The Labbeus Dod house, now home of the James Fultons 
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secrecy and guarding as was possible under existing circumstances, 
for there were frequent raids by soldiers roving from the British 
camps in nearby Brunswick and Amboy. A young neighbor, Daniel 
Babbitt, worked on and serviced the guns with Dod. The British were 
aware of this establishment and were alert in attempts for his capture, 
so constant vigilance was necessary. One day warning came and 
Labbeus buried himself in the hay in his barn. With their bayonets 

the soldiers started to prod in the hay but Labbeus’s quick-witted 

wife Mary placed her spinning wheel in a window and began singing a 
hymn, So steady was her voice and so swift the turning of the spinning 
wheel that the marauders, with skins of their own to save, concluded 
no one was under the hay and made off. With our usual urge for 
change, the old shed eventually was demolished and the old house so 
encased in “improvements” that little is left of its old charm of line. 

So, at long last, the spring came and Washington, leaving a de- 
tachment to remain in Morristown “to strengthen the works already 
begun upon the Hill near this place,” moved on to the campaign of 
Pennsylvania and the bitter winter at Valley Forge. And we of Mend- 
ham plowed our fields, reaped our crops, and continued to give help 
in every way with our products, enlistments and prayers. 

When, on December 7, 1779, Washington again took headquarters 
in Morristown, he brought with him not only the cares of Commander- 
in-Chief of the American army but also an army of troops drawn from 
every one of the thirteen states plus his own family; personal servants 
and assistants. With this personal entourage of eighteen, he took up 
residence with Mrs. Jacob Ford and her family, making it necessary 
for his hostess to build a new kitchen and one wing to accommodate 
her illustrious guests. 

Washington’s first office was beside the oven in this new kitchen. 
Here, too, his wife Martha sat through all that long winter, busy with 
darning, mending, knitting and receiving visitors. Into this room (the 
only warm spot) also crowded the household for comfort. One can 
imagine the problems the servants had in preparing the food, scanty 
as it was, in the midst of such a company. Coughs, colds and “lung 
fever” (probably what we now call pneumonia) bedevilled the group, 
adding to the general discomfort. 

Officers were housed in the various homes of the town, but the 
great number of soldiers made the construction of barracks an im- 
mediate must. In Jockey Hollow, the troops worked from dawn to 
midnight on the building of their huts. Made of logs, chinked with clay 
and fastened together with nails and wooden pegs, they were sixteen 
feet long and twelve feet wide, with a fireplace, a door and a single 
square opening, covered with paper, for a window. Tiers of hay and 
straw bunks were arranged in perfect alignment along the four walls. 
Each hut slept from ten to twelve men. There were no sheets, only a 
meager thin blanket. No furniture of any sort and no need for clothes 
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presses, for the only clothes were worn without change for weeks. 
All the huts were arranged facing the company streets. These streets 
and a parade ground were swept clean with brooms. 

And, on this parade ground, the ragged, starved, shoeless men were 
drilled by a veteran Prussian officer, Baron von Steuben, who came 
of his own volition to the American congress to offer his services in 
this cause for liberty. Speaking almost no English, but with a fine 
vocabulary of choice profanity and name-calling and a rich compelling 
voice, he became America’s earliest drillmaster, the first to instill 
military discipline in our army-—discipline needed to inspire pride, 
stiffen morale and keep the body moving. 

A terrible winter it was. How those officers and men existed we 
cannot know. 

On January 8, 1780, Washington wrote to the magistrates of New 
Jersey: “The situation of the army with respect to provisions is the 
most distressing of any we have experienced since the beginning of the 
war. For a fortnight past, the troops, both officers and men, have 
been almost perishing for want. They have alternately been without 
bread or meat, the whole time with a very scanty allowance of either 
and frequently destitute of both. They have borne their sufferings 
with a patience that merits approbation. 

“The distresses we feel are chiefly owing to the early commence- 
ment and uncommon rigor of the winter which has obstructed the 
transport of supplies, obliging us to exhaust all the magazines in the 
vicinity of the camp.” 

At this time the ice in the North river and in the Sound was thick 
enough to make a bridge across which, on January 25, a detachment 
of British troops on Staten Island crossed in the night to Elizabeth- 
town, took several prisoners, burnt the meeting house, town house and 
another building, plundered some of the inhabitants and returned with- 
out loss. There was a like raid in Newark with the burning of the 
Academy. 

On January 29 “with respect to provisions, the situation of the army 
is comfortable at present. The exertions of the Magistrates and in- 
habitants of Jersey were great and we are cheerful from our relief.” 
On March 18 he again wrote of “the extreme cold, the deep snows, and 
other impediments. The oldest people now living in this country do 
not remember so hard a winter as we are now emerging from. Ina 
word, the severity of the frost exceeds anything of the kind that has 
ever been experienced in this climate before.” 

All that a small village could do in a situation involving an army of 
some thousands of men, Mendham did. Family records say that the 
ovens of Mendham were never cold and that, in the ninety consecutive 
days David Babbitt sledded to Morristown to work in the blacksmith 
shop to condition the guns, his sled was filled with such supplies as 
could be sent to the army. In the Colonel Drake house (The Clearing), 
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two French officers and their staffs were stationed. In the old Joseph 
Sutton house in Corey lane, now occupied by Mrs. Corregan, an 
American officer was nursed to health. The story goes, the officers 
from Jockey Hollow were accustomed to water their horses at a 
trough fed from a hillside spring at the Sutton homestead. During a 
quarrel between two members of Washington’s staff, one soldier was 
wounded and carried into the Sutton home where he was nursed back 
to health. Mrs. Sutton refused to take money for caring for the man. 
He purchased in New York City enough chintz to drape her bed and 
sent it to her as a token of appreciation. A daughter of Joseph Sutton, 
Nancy Sutton, married Stephen Day Axtell. When they moved to St. 
Louis she carried a few pieces of the old bed hangings with her—still 
preserved and treasured by her descendants. 


The stone house of the Thompsons was a rendezvous. Around the 
blazing logs of its huge fireplace, friends met, serious business was 
contracted, the wayfarer was welcomed and many a cold and weary 
one was cheered and strengthened by a bowl full of soup from its 
never empty kettle. 

And in the church on the hill top the Reverend John Joline “whose 
ordination was delayed by the invasion,” was ordained and installed 
in October, 1780, and had been preaching in the pulpit left vacant by 
the beloved Reverend Thomas Lewis. 

When the tardy spring came, the snow slowly melted and the roads 
washed out leaving a morass of squashy mud with a suction to draw 
off one’s very boots (if fortunate enough to have boots,) sodden fields, 
trees split and broken, many things winter-killed. Such conditions as 
sent Noah’s dove back to the ark. But for our ancestors there was no 
ark, and friend and foe alike wanted to take up the dreary business of 
war again. 

In May, Washington again wrote Congress that there was no meat. 
The army depended on supplies, especially flour, from New York, 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and Maryland. With the British in occupancy, 
New York supplies were cut off. And with Jersey so long the place of 
occupation, supplies there were exhausted. Pennsylvania and Mary- 
land were thus the only source of supply, with Pennsylvania the main 
source. 

To stir discontent in the army, the British had managed to smuggle 
into Jockey Hollow some copies of the New York Gazette urging the 
men to desert and, on May 27, 1780, mutiny broke out among two lines 
of the Connecticut troops. On June 6, Knyphausen on Staten Island, 
having established a bridge of boats to Elizabethtown point, made a 
nuisance raid on Connecticut Farms. And, on the 7th, he brought about 
the battle of Springfield with the outrageous shooting of Mrs. Caldwell 
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in her home while her minister husband, standing at his church door, 
passed out Watt’s hymn books as gun wadding, shouting “Give them 
Watt’s, boys, give them Watt’s.” Our Mendham militia--who had re- 
sponded to the attack and were in the battle--had sung the words of 
these hymns all the Sundays they had climbed to the church on the hill, 
and they responded as to a clarion call. 

The arrival of the French fleet to these waters put an end to the 
didoes of Knyphausen which Washington labelled “comic,” and the 
final evacuation of our state came on June 23, 1780. It was this same 
retreat across the state from the evacuation of Philadelphia that had 
wreaked such spoilage and aroused such bitter hatred wherever the 
British passed. Still the threat to the state remained, and constant 
vigilance was necessary. 

The food problem having been responded to, there was still the 
question of money as a stable medium for transaction. 

. When, on July 4, 1776, we declared ourselves free and independent 
and divorced ourselves from England and its pounds, shillings and 
pence, we had no monetary system of our own. In our trade we dealt 
with France, Spain, Holland and Portugal, and mortgage records of 
1763-1782 of money in Morris County listed some twenty-five differ - 
ent kinds and mediums of exchange! At the time of the Revolution and 
Washington’s problems, there were two types of money: hard money-- 
coins of gold or silver—and soft or paper money. 

Property is not money and money is not property. Money is repre- 
sentative value; property is inherent value. Bullion is either gold or 
silver uncoined. Money is the authorized medium of exchange. Coined 
money is called coin or specie. Paper money has no value of itself 
save the endorsement of the government issuing it. 

So no wonder Congress was in a tizzy—trying to provide money for 
the war chest and Washington’s army, to pay his soldiers so they 
could provide for their families left at home. 

The most popular coins in circulation in the colonies during and 
shortly after the Revolutionary war, were Spanish milled dollars, 
issued by various Spanish-American colonies which owed some of 
their prestige to a consistency of size and weight as a result of their 
milled edges. Each of these dollars was worth eight reales, “pieces 
of eight.” Yankee slang for real was “bit,” “two bits,” for a quarter 
of a dollar. 

From the beginning of time, there are always those who have an 
eye for something for nothing, so, since the coin had a real value, 
clipping of the rim was common practice—a sort of collected interest, 
if you will. An old Portuguese coin worth nearly $15.00 was called a 
“joe,” short for Johannes while the Spanish pistareen was worth 
about 20 cents—so that, in the early colonial days, mutilated coins 
were so common it was said that “scarce a coin from a joe to a 
pistareen could be found that had not been subject to the shears.” 
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In 1782, the Quartermaster General of the army was Timothy 
Pickering. To help him pay his department, the government gave him 
$470,000 in gold guineas loaned to our new confederation by the King 
of France. They were not all of the same weight, some having been 
clipped before shipping. [If put into circulation, the public would soon 
detect this and the first shrewd handler would take advantage for self 
gain. The government on the spot decided the clipping was a justifiable 
self defense, and issued a statement to General Pickering, “These 
other pieces must be clipped.” Pickering wrote, “This is a shameful 
business and an unnecessary hardship on a public officer,” but he did 
the job this once. When our coins were minted we put tiny ridges on 
the rim of the coin and even today this “reeding” around the coin’s 
outside vertical edge prevents the shear theft. 


Time and war went on. On November 28, 1780, for a recorded day, 
Washington was again in Morristown. Once again the army was in 
winter quarters, Washington here “to make some necessary regu- 
lations and visit the hospitals” and to confer with General Anthony 
Wayne in charge of the first Pennsylvania Brigade, 2,000 strong, 
occupying the huts in Jockey Hollow used the winter before. General 
Wayne was also in command of the Jersey troop line at Pompton with 
a detachment to secure the entrance near Suffern as our part in the 
watchful plan against the British, so near in New York. 

Among Washington’s instructions to Wayne for “rigid” economy 
were to limit all wagons and horses, except those necessary for the 
transportation of supplies, and all saddle horses, except those belong- 
ing to officers of rank and office entitled to keep them and then have 
but one. The quartermaster general was “to secure ox teams as 
much easier to keep than horses, and soldiers and waggoners cannot 
ride them.” The person and property of inhabitants were to be pre- 
served from wanton or unnecessary violation—“They have from their 
situation born much of the burden of the war and never failed to re- 
lieve the distresses of the army when properly called upon.” This 
man of men then departed for his winter headquarters in New Windsor 
to tackle the problems of solving of each post’s struggle with lack of 
funds, army shortages, lack of food, no definite enlistment commit- 
ments-—and the horror of Arnold’s treason. 

And General Anthony Wayne, a brave, dashing officer of thirty-six 
years, was installed in headquarters in the house of Peter Kemble, 
with his command at the foot of the hill in the huts on the lands belong- 
ing to his host and to Henry Wick. 

These soldiers of the Penn line were Irish, latecomers to America. 
[lliterate and poor but full of “the fight of the Irish,” they had arrived 
in camp in their summer shirts, barefooted and stone-broke. They 
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had enlisted for a period of “three years, or during the war.” As the 
prospect of better things grew dimmer, their complaints and 
grumblings grew louder and the desire to go home grew stronger with 
no chance of being fulfilled. So, quietly, they began to make plans for 
departure when, on December 31, their three-year contract would ex- 
pire. Washington’s orders to reduce the horses in the army to the 
narrowest number possible was a serious problem to these plotters, 
for ox-teams furnish no speed in flight. Highlighting the situation was 
the almost uncanny sense of intuition Washington possessed which en- 
abled him to foresee what might logically happen next. So these agile 
planners quietly proceeded to round up any steed they could get away 
with and successfully hide. 

‘Now Henry Wick had a daughter, Temperance, nicknamed Tempe, 
who had a favorite horse and often, in her red riding cape, rode 
through her father’s woods. On such a ride she was suddenly set upon 
by a straggling band of soldiers who attempted to take her horse. 
With a furious slashing of her riding whip and the aid of a trampling 
horse, she beat the men off and managed to reach home successfully— 
hiding the horse in her own bedroom until the danger was past. This 
is a cherished and widely-told tale of a dauntless girl. The red cape 
is in the museum at Washington’s headquarters, and the Wick house 
a cherished public museum in Jockey Hollow. Judging from the 
smallness of the house, one wonders how Tempe got away with hiding 





Tempe Wick house in Morristown National Historical Park 
(Jockey Hollow.) Photograph courtesy National Park Service 
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the horse--and what the reactions of Father, Mother and Sister Mary 
were. Tradition says the episode was the first inkling that trouble 
was afoot. 

On the night of New Year’s Day, 1781, a cannon was fired at the 
foot of Mount Kemble, the signal to meet and march. At the sound, 
Wayne dashed from the Kemble house, down the hill and into the mob, 
a pistol in each hand, demanding the cause. Surrounded by drawn 
bayonets, he was told, “General, we love you but you are a dead man 
if you fire either of those pistols, for we are not going to the enemy.” 
And with their arms and six pieces of artillery, they marched off down 
the Basking Ridge road toward Princeton. The following day Wayne 
and two of his colonels, Butler and Stevens (the latter known as the 
handsomest man in the army) overtook the marching mutineers at 
Princeton and promptly clapped them into the Houndibras Tavern as 
neutral hostages. 

When the news of the revolt reached Philadelphia, a committee was 
appointed by Congress consisting of General Sullivan and two gentle- 
men. This committee, with Governor Reed on the part of the council 
of Pennsylvania, set off to meet the troops and General Wayne, who 
remained with them in Princeton. The officers were in a state of 
extreme anxiety lest overtures of the enemy would be listened to. On 
January 8th, General Wayne wrote General Washington, ‘About four 
o’clock yesterday morning we were waked by two sergeants who pro- 
duced a letter from the enemy enclosed in a small piece of tea leaf. 
They also brought under guard two caitiffs who undertook to deliver it 
to the leaders of the malcontents. The soldiers in general scorned 
the insult to turn traitor.” 

From New Windsor, on January 11th, Washington wrote, “The 
Pennsylvanians have given an unequivocal and decided mark of at- 
tachment to our cause, and detestation of the enemy’s conduct by de- 
livering up the negotiator together with his guide and papers. A court 
martial is ordered for his trial. These are favorable indications that 
the affair may yet be happily settled.” 

The spies were duly hanged. The demands of the mutineers were 
listened to and a compromise concession made; those who had legiti- 
mate papers were discharged; the line purged; an extra gill of rum 
per day issued for each soldier. (No doubt the gill of rum was not 
imported, for Richard Kemble had discovered a way of distilling cider 
and thus was the apple jack, known as Jersey Lightning, discovered. 
This was a splendid demonstration of collective bargaining and our 
people realized that a lesser man than Washington would have solved 
the situation by a holocaust “shoot at dawn.” 

In Hilltop church yard now lies Tempe’s daughter, and her father 
and mother, but their memory still lives. 
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The nadir of the winter of 1781 was to prove the truth of the old 
saying that it’s always darkest before dawn for this turned out to be 
the final winter encampment of Jockey Hollow and, in the spring, the 
conflict moved to the south. 

Early in 1780, the British fleet, under Admiral Arbuthnot, had ap- 
peared before Charleston with an army of some five thousand men led 
by Sir Henry Clinton. They joined with Lord Cornwallis’s forces in 
the area and proceeded with great vigor and savage destruction to try 
to subdue this handful of embattled farmers and return them to the 
fold. In this enterprise they were somewhat assisted by the traitor 
Arnold who also added to the tarnish of his name by asking a Virginian 
prisoner, “What would the Americans do if they caught me?” To 
which the prisoner instantly replied, “We would bury your leg wounded 
at Quebec with military honors and hang the rest of you.” 

_ Having done their worst, the British succeeded only in arousing 
bitter resistance and the tide of battle turned with the coming of the 
spring of 1781. The theatre of conflict centered in Virginia where the 
final campaign of the war culminated in the siege of Yorktown, com- 
menced in deadly earnest by our allied forces. 

The French were again at war with England and had a special inter- 
est in our conflict--that of hampering England by aiding the Ameri- 
cans. 

We Americans had already proved the power of our growing navy 
and the superb ability of our seamen under Admiral John Paul Jones. 
With the news of the arrival of another French fleet, the British-- 
fearing an attack in New York--closed in at Yorktown. Cornwallis, 
realizing the hopelessness of his position, proposed on October 17th 
to surrender. The next day the terms of capitulation were drawn up 
and, at four o’clock in the afternoon of October 19, 1781, Major 
General O’Hara marched the British army into an open field where 
they laid down their arms. Cornwallis remained in his tent, probably 
thinking much the same thoughts defeated generals have thought 
through the long ages of man’s attempt to conquer. 

After the surrender of Cornwallis, Washington returned to the 
neighborhood of New York. Negotiations for peace commenced in the 
summer of 1782 and, in April, 1783, Congress ratified the settlement. 
However, England was then engaged in war with France, Holland and 
Spain and had no time to attend to a finished war, so it was not until 
September 3, 1783, that the final treaty was signed at Paris. 

By this treaty, Britain ceded Florida to Spain, retaining in the 
North American continent only Canada and Nova Scotia. The rest of 
the territory east of the Mississippi river was given up to the United 
States with the right of navigation on the river and equal rights of free 
navigation on the great lakes and the Newfoundland fishing grounds. 

So came the complete recognition in the eyes of the world of our inde- 
pendence as a new nation which we had fought for and gained at such 
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a price. And, added to this, neither Canada nor the United States had 
ever broken--two nations living side by side in mutual trust and in- 
tegrity, without a fort or wall to protect one from the other. 

As a last toehold on the field of battle, Sir Guy Carleton lingered 
in New York. Having received orders to embark his army and leave. 
the city, he reluctantly did so on November 25, 1783. Meanwhile the 
officers in the American army employed their time in forming the 
society of the Cincinnatti to be continued forever by their eldest male 
descendants—with its chief object to cherish and uphold the union. As 
soon as the British evacuated New York, the American forces entered 
the city. Of the emotions of joy, relief, exultation and prayerful 
thanksgiving this event produced, only those who have passed a like 
test can feel the thrill. 

From 1606-—when James I issued two patents to companies of 
Englishmen giving them the right to own and colonize certain lands in 
America—to July 4, 1776 when we declared our independence from 
British rule--we had been subjects of the crown. And from April 19, 
1775, when we defied that subjugation, to the final treaty of September 
3, 1783, we endured eight long years of desperate fighting, misery 
and want, though still clinging to our faith in a larger way of life. 

Is it any wonder that Washington—having bid farewell to his officers 
on December 4, 1783 and having resigned his commission as 
commander-in-chief at Annapolis on December 23rd—received every- 
where the grateful acclaim of his fellow countrymen as he returned 
home? He had refused all compensation beyond his actual personal 
expenses and now he looked forward to a domestic home life and the 
cultivation of his beloved land. 

A new nation with a new vision had been born--fathered by men who 
put themselves, their possessions and their sacred honor into its be- 
ing. Men like Washington who asked no compensation and no gain but, 
rather, the right of free men to take up domestic life, plant their land 
and live at peace with their neighbors. Among them were statesmen 
of the highest order—men of substance, culture and intelligence—who 
were destined to steer our new nation through the coming years. 

We in Mendham had been privileged to be near this greatness. Men 
of such caliber as the Commander-in-Chief with Mrs. Washington, 
Alexander Hamilton and the bride he won here; generals and brigadier 
generals, including Schuyler, Knox, Green, and “Mad Anthony” Wayne. 
The Marquis de Lafayette, the Chevalier de la Luzerne, Baron Steuben 
and the shivering, starving heroes of the line. To have such in our 
midst—living in our houses, fed from our grain mills and home ovens, 
nursed and prayed for in our church on the hill, buried in its church 
yard--has given us a heritage of priceless memory and a pattern for 
a way of life. 
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Throughout the ages, history attests that when man emerges from 
war, a surge of spirit sets in and he is filled with the desire to build 
and be better. So, in Mendham, when the last drum beat had sounded, 
when the constitution had been adopted, our first president installed 
and a currency established—the character of our town began to assert 
itself with its focal point in a church. The clergymen were men of 
education and ability and the standard they set was a worthy foundation 
on which to rear children and grandchildren. So, naturally, the church 
was our cultural center. This church on the hilltop was not only the 
place where our forebears gathered for spiritual strength and guidance 
but also, man’s nature being what it is, the place where they ironed 
out differences of opinion. 

This ancient church on the hilltop, set among great trees and over- 
looking a superb sweep of view, was a squat-shingled rectangular 
structure, designed and built by the highly-skilled John Cary, a 
Massachusetts Bay Puritan. The building’s only door faced the south. 
A ten-foot wide aisle ran from the door to the pulpit--a box-like 
contrivance thrust upwards to a dizzy height and topped with an oc- 
tagonal sounding-board which hung over the minister, like a massive 
extinguisher. This eminence of position gave to him not only the 
Scanning of the congregation but a view into the gallery, and he him- 
self was equally visible. Under the pulpit was a raised “deacon seat” 
in which the deacons and elders sat. They faced the congregation who 
sat in square pews with lofty straight backs, trimmed with open work 
composed of turned spindles. Each pew was shut in by a small door. 
There is no mention made of heat, but the enclosed pews were cut off 
from drafts and those whose feet reached the floor could find comfort 
in a well-wrapped hot brick or bit of soapstone or even a stove. One 
went to church to find higher things than physical ease. In the gallery 
were those who owned no pew—negroes (yes, there were those who 
possessed such laborers) and boys who evaded sitting with their 
parents. 

Two important persons also sat in the deacon’s seat—one to line 
out the hymn, the other of “good voice” to pitch the tune for the 
congregational singing. When the tuning fork struck and the pitch- 
tone was given, all joined in for a hideous and more or less lugubrious 
rendition of one of Watts’ hymns, such as: 


“Why should I vex my soul and fret 
To see the wicked rise? 

Or envy Sinners waxing great 

By violence and lies.” 


Through all ten verses were larded pastoral comments when the 
congregation paused for breath. 

Still there was much controversy when, on May 27, 1791, it was 
voted to sing half the time without the lines. At that session meeting 
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it was also voted “to give up the seats, men to sit on one side, women 
on the other, and that Elias Riggs and Stephen Dod be clerks in the 
gallery.” (A rather obvious inference as to where the youth might 
drift!) Also Jacob Thompson, William van Doren, Sam’1 Cozad and 
Isaac Babbitt were appointed to collect the minister’s salary. Pre- 
sumably this committee was necessary since the old purchase of one’s 
pew was done away with. 


The church has always felt the necessity of providing a suitable 
home for its clergy. In Hilltop’s history there have been references 
to the “Parson’s Lot,” on which he planted for his needs, and of the 
congregational obligation to provide “food to his door, and hay for his 
horse.” With the generous neighbors of which Mendham has always 
had a-plenty, he had a-plenty of the sharing of the bounty from the 
farms. 

Since the early church records were recorded sketchily and many 
of them were lost in a fire of later years, there is no definite oppor- 
tunity to scan land deeds prior to the known records of our present 
manse. 

With the pealing of a bell on July 4, 1776, bells became a sort of 
voice of the people so--after much agitated controvery at Hilltop—on 
October 17, 1791 it was voted to get a bell of 400 pound weight, ne- 
cessitating the building of a place in which to hang it. Since the church 
was square, with its door at one end and the pulpit at the other, the 
only place to build the belfry was in the middle with the bell rope hang- 
ing over the aisle. It was designed as a cupola and, when the bell was 
hung in 1794, Sam’l McCurdy was employed to ring it. In spite of the 
very small remuneration, Sam’ took his job most seriously, ringing 
for mid-week prayer meeting, funerals and the Sabbath services. The 
Sabbath service was the apex, with a warning bell an hour before the 
services, another fifteen minutes before and then the hour of service 
all rung lustily. This was his great moment as the congregation - 
assembled: With a long running start down the ten-foot aisle, he 
would leap upwards to seize the rope, his short trousers displaying a 
generous showing of blue yarn stockings as the bell swung. Sometimes 
the bell would turn over and draw him upwards to the open delight of 
the boys in the gallery. 

In those old days before man drowned out the bells and filled the 
air with the raucuous noise of motors, the bell rang clear in tone, 
loud or faint as the wind carried the sound out but always bringing the 
sense of a special day. A calling to those approaching slowly over the 
hills, a quickening in the village, the pause day in the new week— 
Sunday. 
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Treasured in a cupboard in the entry of Hilltop church are relics 
from the old church--a tuning fork, Watts’ Hymnal, a foot stove, the 
old pewter baptismal bowl and pulpit light. 

As has been so frequently stated, Mendham was built around a 
church where the clergy, then the most learned in the community, set 
and held standards and leadership. At that time, the church on the 
hill—the only one in a wide community—gathered a roster of more than 
just outstanding names in its pulpit and in its pews. The congregation 
was a roll call of those whose work, ability and character have made 
an indelible mark not only on our town but also on far-off places in 
the world. 

During the period between the Revolutionary War and the time when 
the war clouds gathered for the War of 1812, tremendous things were 
being done in spite of obstacles of time, space and communications 
here and overseas. The nation’s capital in New York (where our first 
president, George Washington convened the Continental Congress) was 
soon moved to Philadelphia, then a central position, and here our first 
president sat in office surrounded by fine men born for this new con- 
cept of government who—though plagued by many problems— 
endeavored to steer the nation through a time that so exactly parallels 
our present as to make one wonder if time is just a strip reshown 
every so often until all men envision the design. 

In Mendham the people still gathered in the little square shingled 
church. The bell still rang from its cupola, though no longer daily at 
dawn and dusk—this being a bit too strenuous for even its dedicated 
job-holder. 

There had been a great increase in church membership and six 
preachers in succession had stood in its pulpit-the Reverend Dr. Amzi 
Armstrong, being the last of six to preach in the old building destined 
to be replaced by the needed larger edifice (though lamented by one 
jaundiced soul as simply for “pride of heart and lust of the eye.”) 
When demolished in 1816, much history had been enacted in the 
seventy-one years the church had crowned the hilltop—an unsung story 
of human striving, yearning, fear and hope, sorrow and joy, contro- 
versy and friendships—and one outstanding tragedy. 


On May 16, 1813, the congregation had gathered as usual for the 
Sabbath services, with the Reverend Dr. Armstrong, a most loved 
pastor, in the pulpit. And, as usual between the morning service and 
that of the afternoon, the folk travelling from a distance came pre- 
pared with a lunch. In this day’s interlude a thunder shower gathered. 
In times past, Mendham thunder showers were fearsome things. More 
skyroom, more trees, more water in the streams, more silence in 
which to listen, and wind-swept hilltops an apex on which to envision 
it from. 
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In the church it was hot and humid and, in a pew against an open 
window, sat Mrs. Martha Drake, her elbow resting on the sill, an un- 
noticed dislodged lightening rod wire resting outside. There was a 
deafening crack of thunder and a lightening bolt struck the highest 
object, a sycamore tree, and travelled down the wire instantly killing 
Mrs. Drake. This left so terrifying a memory that it is recorded in 
the church annals, and in an epitaph on the stone in the church yard 
marking her resting place. 

The old “buttonwood” is still holding its sturdy gnarled limbs 
guarding the wall at the northeast end of the present church. On its 
trunk and limbs may be traced the bolt’s damage. There is an old 
tradition that when “Judas went out and hanged himself” it was ona 
sycamore tree, and so sycamore trees were planted near the old 
churches as evidence of sin and repentance come too late. 

And ere we leave this little church of tender memories and step 
into the business and turmoil of the new century, let us go into the 
church yard where lie those who built and served it. A quiet lovely 
spot spread out on either side and steeply sloping away with a sweep- 
ing view of sky and countryside, breath-taking in its beauty. Once it 
was enclosed by stone walls capped by double-slanted mortar with an 
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Hilltop Church as seen from Talmadge Road before the 
shed of horse stalls were removed 
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inside row of arbor vitae trees and, on the south, a shed of horse 
stalls and iron posts with bars for tying saddle horses. A great fir 
tree and elms shaded the church. 

Here lay the neighbors, the humble and the great. Markers bear 
the names we know, Axtell and Byram, Beach and Cary, Dod and poor 
little “Experience Riggs in her 11th year,” Henry and Mary Wick, 
parents of Tempe, and Tempe’s uncle Ebenezer Blachley, Dr. William 
and Phoebe Leddle, the Reverend Thomas Lewis who laid down his 
life in service at the smallpox hospital and twenty-seven of the Conti- 
nental soldiers who died there of this dread disease. Six of our Mend- 
ham ministers lie here with our missionaries, teachers, doctors and 
soldiers and just plain folk. And on a bit of marble is etched “To our 
pleasant Martha” who loved lilies of the valley where, from a root 
planted on her grave, the flowers outspread into a carpet of white, to 
mingle with wood violets and myrtle ere it was all tidied up to be 
~ lawn-mower Kept. 
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V 
MENDHAM’S THREE GREAT SCHOOLS, 


our educational growth and the introduction of one-room school houses 
for the public 


| Bias: all the animate world, man shares the obligation of caring 
for and providing the teaching necessary to the survival of its 

young. And because man alone is endowed with the mechanics 
of memory and speech--as well as a thumb among his fingers—this 
obligation extends to a long period of time. The higher his state of 
society, the longer is the period of training. 

Our founding settlers had a high regard for education, coming as 
they did from New England where that part of the country made the 
most educational progress and where it was said that there was nota 
single grown person born in this country who could not read and write. 
The first periodical in America was “The Boston News Letter,” 
published in 1704. Though books were few, they were solid literature 
and much read. The Bible was treasured in most homes and from it, 
in stately language, children were taught to read. My grandmother 
said she “when four-years old so learned to read at my mother’s 
knee.” The clergymen were the most highly educated, and lawyers 
and physicians were much respected in the communities, and our 
youths went to them for higher instruction and college entrance. All 
this was paid for by the parents, for public schools had not been insti- 
tuted and the education and training of the young was a parental re- 
sponsibility under the eye of the church and public opinion. 

In Morristown, our county seat and near neighbor, the Morris 
Academy was organized on November 28, 1791, and a year later it 
opened with 33 scholars. Caleb Russell was principal who continued 
in “full charge” until 1795. There were Mendham youths in that insti- 
tution and two--Henry Axtell and Elias Riggs--became assistant 
teachers. Both these, sons of pioneer Puritan fathers, went far in 
their fields. In 1798 the Reverend Dr. Henry Axtell came to Mendham 
to establish his “academy, a classical school for boys.” He built his 
brick academy and his house which are still standing—though much 
“improved” —across from our present manse. 

Here is a good time to clarify the designation of the schools 
destined in time to become celebrated as an honored part in our town’s 
history: 


Academy: a school or seminary holding rank between a college and 
elementary school--for learning of the higher class for the promotion 
of literature, science or art. Eligible only to boys. 

Seminary: a place of education in which people are instructed. 
Eligible to either sex. 

School: a place in which instruction was imparted to the young. 
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And was this brick academy a community project, discussed and 
rediscussed by local and state boards of education, designed by an 
architect in contract with builders selected from the lowest bidder, 
paid for by local taxpayers with or without children? Not so! 

It is a long jump from our present two-million-dollar building 
project back to the little Red Brick Academy and its only teacher, the 
Reverend Dr. Henry Axtell, presiding in its one classroom. But from 
this teacher came our reputation for training and sending out into the 
world more outstanding men and women than any other town our size. 
It is the character of the teaching, not the equipment of the building 
that makes a school--aided, of course, by home and church. 

The Reverend Henry came with the proposition of teaching such 
men as came to him locally or from afar. He bought land from the 
Forsythe estate, built his brick academy, furnished it and proceeded 
to teach. The small, rectangular building of red brick was built on the 
site of our present school somewhere between its north end and our 
library. It was two stories high—one room on each floor, with a 
cupola on its north end in which hung the school bell. The entrance 
door was also at this northwest end, opening into a hall that ran 
through the width of the building and was decorated by a row of hooks 
on which the pupils hung their outer garments, lunch pails and such. 
An enclosed stairway led to the floor above which was not much more 
than an attic. An entrance door opened into the single classroom, 
lighted east and west by deep-set small-paned windows. 

The teacher’s desk, placed at the north end, faced the chimney 
breast at its opposite with blackboards in each recess. Student bench- 
es and desks filled the remaining space. In 1799, when our public 
library was established, it was housed in this upper room from which, 
at stated intervals, its paying subscribers could obtain books. This 
book list is still in the archives of our present library. 

The sole aim of this institute was to impart or receive knowledge, 
the quality of which consisted in what sat on either side of the 
teacher’s desk. The building and inspiration were furnished by the 
teacher whose retaining fee came from the individual pupil. There 
were no gadgets, no plumbing, no heat, no recreation rooms, no cafe- 
teria, no transportation, no auditorium, no television or telephone, no 
books, no stationary—just a small bill rendered, such as: 


To tuition one and one-third quarters at $2.25........ $3.00 
UN RTE Nard EUs phe iol S's.  Caalo sh onic) tusel dense bbe uae ad om, 585-9 .04 
Ee Ke oe a isle onc ofbiarne $3.04 
TA ig a Be ee ec os Yk a ye dS base 1nd 8.9.08 1.47 
ie Glial Eo Sk au ope sc belian $4.51 


From this academy many pupils went to the theological school at 
Princeton. 
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It is said that in the spring of 1633 the first schoolmaster in 
America, Adam Roelantsen, came from the Netherlands to New York 
(then New Netherland) and commenced to teach school in his little 
stone house. The school--the oldest of its kind in the New World—still 
exists as the school of the Dutch Collegiate Church of New York. Of 
course the building is gone but its memory is preserved by a tablet 
erected by the Schoolmasters’ Club of New York City, on the walls of 
the Produce Exchange Building on which land the school once stood. 
Unfortunately this too is now in the process of being torn down—we 
Americans certainly stand first and foremost in destroying the evi- 
dence and memory of what we are built on! 

In 1633 the Boston Latin School was opened and it still flourishes. 
Nine colleges scattered through the colonies were established before 
the Revolutionary War. Mendham was rich in opportunities, for West 
Jersey College, established in Elizabeth, was transferred and re- 
named to Princeton, where it is the seat of the oldest theological 
seminary in America. Queens, now Rutgers, is the oldest theological 
college in America. It was in this college that our Daniel Dod (born 
in 1778) was offered the chair of Mathematics. 

Across the river the first medical college in America was es- 
tablished in 1764 at Philadelphia and Dr. Ebenezer Blachley, one of 
the founders of the Medical Society of 1766, established a medical 
school in his own house in Mendham. In Morristown, the Morris 
Academy was organized on November 25, 1791 and opened a year later 
with thirty-three scholars; Caleb Russel was in full charge until the 
close of 1795. Its list of scholars contained Mendham names and, as 
the school grew, two of its outstanding pupils, Elias Riggs and Henry 
Axtell, acted as assistant teachers. 


Thus the desire for higher education was implanted early in Mend- 
ham and its young men were encouraged to study. “Young men” it 
literally was—-for none of the institutions were coeducational. The 
female was entirely disregarded: an astonishing condition of society 
in a land based on the “supposition of equality.” This educational ex- 
clusion by no means left the young women ignorant and without in- 
struction, for young ladies’ boarding schools, seminaries and finishing 
schools flourished and did their part in training the mind and teaching 
skills of hand as well as the social amenities. These schools of 
course were conducted by intelligent, educated women, often in the 
headmistress’s own home. The subjects taught were the basic three 
R’s with additional side flights into ironing, embroidery, French, 
music, painting, and other niceties. 

An announcement from one such institution informs that the “Spring 
vacation starts April 8. On the same day will be sold a few articles 
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of shellwork, velvet, and other paintings as donations from young 
ladies of the Seminary for the-benefit of the Morris Female Charitable 
Society.” 

Gainful labor at that time gave woman a definite limit of choice. 
She could teach school, or some special subject, sew or perform do- 
mestic labor. And she did her part valiantly in the schools that were 
Mendham’s. 

Though the Red Brick Academy was the first such institute es- 
tablished in our midst, it was not the only source of higher learning. 
Eastward from Hilltop church at the foot of the hill there is an old 
house lovingly brought to life and enriched with memories, for here 
in Revolutionary times Dr. Ebenezer Blachley lived. He was an uncle 
of Tempe Wick and did much service throughout the war, working with 
the Reverend Thomas Lewis in the church’s smallpox hospital. In 
this old house--at that time small and very much like the Wick house 
in structure—his twelve children were raised. Besides practicing as 
a skilled physician, he taught medicine and physics for doctor train- 
ing—not only to four of his own sons but also to a group of young men 
who came for training. It is said a number of this group eventually 
became prominent in their calling, including one Dr. Woodruff who 
became Dr. Blachley’s son-in-law by marrying his daughter Mary. 

Dr. and Mrs. Woodruff settled down nearby. A son of theirs eventu- 
ally married into the Pitney family for, in a recorded will of Susannah 
Pitney, “aged and weak,” under the date April 22, 1779, are mentioned 
“Daughter Sarah Blachley, Granddaughter Hannah Blachley,” the same 
Hannah Blachley, it would seem, who so largely figures in various 
old land records in our town. 

Too, there is a grizzly tale concerning this Dr. Ebenezer--one 
evening on his way home he was stopped by the curious because he 
was carrying over his shoulder a man who was apparently tipsy. In 
reality it was the body of a miscreant who had been hanged (by other 
hands, of course) and which was to be the subject for medical study. 


Along with the teachers who were to bring fame to Mendham’s 
schools, there was also a line of physicians eminent in their calling. 
And here, peeping into the future, is a list including those of both 
callings who eventually lived in the house the Reverend Dr. Henry 
Axtell built in 1795 in the corner opposite Hilltop manse. In a con- 
secutive unbroken line were: the Reverend Dr. Henry Axtell, Dr. 
Absolom Woodruff, Dr. John Elmer, Dr. Perry, Dr. Von Rankin, 
Dr. John Stiger--six fine men who passed the house known as the 
“Doctor’s House” from hand to hand, serving the community in the 
highest manner until in the nineties, with the death of our beloved 
“Doctor John,” it passed into laymen’s hands. 
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Mendham, richly endowed with educational resources, gave to the 
world a remarkable list of its students whose number exceeded that of 
any other town of its size. And first and foremost of these students 
was Elias Riggs. 

The Riggses, of English descent, were early colonists to America, 
and among the original settlers of Newark where eventually they had 
extensive land holdings and much affluence. A prolific family, they 
spread into Somerset and Morris counties, and from Morristown into 
Mendham. Zebulon Riggs is recorded in Hilltop church manual as 
having died in 1780; Preserve Riggs, as elder in the same church in 
1798, is counted among Mendham’s early settlers. 

The school of Dr. Henry Axtell was in full flower at the same time 
as were Dr. Armstrong and Dr. Cox in Hilltop’s pulpit. Elias Riggs 
was born in a genial atmosphere of learned culture and he had a 
special gift for language. Latin was the mere preliminary part of his” 
school work, for at the age of nine years he started the study of 
Greek, and from this springboard, at thirteen, took up Hebrew with the 
inevitable result of studying for the church and taking its highest de- 
grees of honor. 

The Christian church at that time was much concerned with the 
spreading of the doctrines of its faith. The shipping of the Western 
world had opened up a new contact with that of the East. A great surge 
of missionary zeal swept our Mendham church--a call for a life of 
dedicated service. And here was our Elias Riggs, with his “gift of 
tongues” and a great faith, eager to serve. 

All a part of the “great all-over plan” of the “Great Designer,” 
which in our world of today we dimly see taking form behind the great 
barrier of language, that age-old wall of misunderstanding. 

In Mendham, in a house across the road from our library, there 
then lived a family named Dalzell, the mother much interested in 
Hilltop church and its manse just across the way. At that time, the 
manse consisted only of the central part of our present structure and 
the ministers’ families had the reputation of keeping it full to over- 
flowing, so that the entertainment of visiting church dignitaries be- 
came at times an embarrassing problem to the minister’s wife. 

Mrs. Dalzell, a widow with two daughters, some means, and much 
hospitality, added an outside room to the south side of her house as a 
remedy for the above situation and dedicated it to the housing of visit- 
ing clergy so that it became known as “The Prophet’s Chamber.” In 
the course of time, this house came into the possession of the son of 
an old Mendham family. When he became our tax collector, he used 
this room as his tax office—changing the spelling of the old name to 
“The Profit’s Chamber.” 

Mrs. Dalzell had a tiny, sweetfaced daughter named Martha Jane 
Dalzell who became the bride of Elias Riggs and, from the Hilltop 
church congregation, they went out as missionaries to Argas, Greece, 
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in 1825. In 1826 they were transferred to Constantinople, Turkey, 
where they passed their long life of dedicated service. Their children 
were born and raised in Constantinople. Here too it was that they 
performed a service to the world that influenced the modern culture 
of three Eastern lands that are very much in the limelight of our 
world today for one of the three translations of the Bible into Armeni- 
an, Bulgarian and Turkish languages is their work. 

At the time of his death, Dr. Riggs was fluent in nineteen languages 
and had a bowing acquaintance with many more. He was an excessive- 
ly modest person and, when an inquisitive caller asked how many 
languages he was familiar with, he replied, “One, my own, with some 
assurance.” The true total is said to be twenty-eight. 

Only once in those years of service did Dr. Riggs come home to 
America with his growing family, and the child who captured the most 
attention was a little boy who had been blind from birth. A Mendham 
girl, married to a man from Newark, entertained the Riggs family one 
day and little blind Charlie asked to “see” a city garden. Standing at 
a window, with streaming eyes, the owner of that garden watched that 
child go about on hands and knees, touching, smelling, listening—-but 
disturbing nothing. He came with radiant face to say “thank-you,” he 
had “seen” it. In after years his genius was mathematics. So accu- 
rate was his mental sense that one of his diversions was chess, which 
he often played with a friend while strolling together. He, Charles, 
keeping in mind a mental chess board, recalled the positions of men 
and moves on which each played a profound game. 





Dalzell House with its “Prophet’s Chamber,” owned by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kylie Myers 
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In the cupboard in the entry of Hilltop church is a group photograph 
of Dr. and Mrs. Riggs, taken on the occasion of their golden wedding 
anniversary, and surrounded by their nineteen descendents. Of that 
group twelve went into missionary work, “scattered around in Asia 
and Africa.” 

The cultural growth of Mendham, having had its start in the Brick 
Academy of the Reverend Dr. Henry Axtell, still stems from the 
same spot on Hilltop Road where our present public school stands. 
Its history would cover a span of more than a century and a half and 
touch uncounted lives who have felt its influence. 

The growing reputation of our first school soon outgrew the village 
capacity for housing students from other towns and so Mendham ac- 
quired its first boarding school when Ezra Fairchild established his 
Hilltop School, A Classical School for Boys. 

At that period the clergy held first place in educational honors and 
during the pastorate of the Reverend Dr. Amzi Armstrong, Ebenezer 
Fairchild was an elder in his congregation. Under the inspiration of 
this brilliant preacher and his follower, Dr. Sam’l Cox, an urge for 
higher education was felt by the growing youth of our village. In this 
background Ezra, a son of Ebenezer Fairchild, was given a liberal 
classical education in the home schools and at college. With a special 
talent for teaching, he worked in the outlying countryside acquiring a 
growing reputation and eventually came home to Mendham to es- 
tablish his school and its dormitory. The size of the latter is sub- 
stantiated in the weathered relic of a single cord-bed stamped “Fair- 
child no. 43” now in the Phoenix House. His most valuable asset was 
his wife, Chloe, not only a faithful helpmate and wise counselor, but 
also one who had a way in mothering the boys and gaining their love— 
a necessary aid when dealing with youth far from home and a bit in- 
flated with the self-importance that is common to those first exposed 
to learning’s higher branches. 

As a refuge from the school’s demands, Exra built a house for his 
family. He chose land down the hill from the church at the foot of its 
old burying ground—a position which was localized by a wag who © 
named the place “Gravesend.” This fine old house still stands on 
Talmadge Road, a short distance from his school on the land across 
the road west of Hilltop church. There has been much discussion as 
to just where this school was, owing to a print published in a news- 
paper of long time back and preserved in the papers of Mrs. Hugh 
Rood in the Mendham Library. This print was lately included in a 
feature story in a Sunday edition of a city newspaper and described as 
“an etching of Mendham’s Female Academy.” A bit of misstatement 
as there never was a “Female Academy” in the school thereby! 

According to the old maps, the school was on land that belonged to 
the estate of Ebenezer Fairchild, father of Ezra. This estate lay 
across the road west of Hilltop church, touching the lands now 
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belonging to Mr. Branton Wallace and Mr. Charles Q. Garabrant, and 
included the old house still standing on Prospect street which at some 
early date was built by Jacob Cole as a “double house” for two 
brothers, Cornelius and Peter Garabrant. 

In the childhood of the writer of this saga, a high picket fence en- 
closed the land in which lay the hollow cellar of this school, all that 
was left after the building had been destroyed by fire. Some years 
before this tragedy, the writer’s grandmother and her sister issued a 
circular announcing a “select school for girls to be opened by the sub- 
scribers in the building at Hilltop formerly occupied by Mr. Ezra 
Fairchild, on the first Monday in May 1847.” This school was of 
brief duration owing to the marriage of one of its “subscribers,” but 
its short existence helps to place the location of the Hilltop School. 

As the fame of the school grew, new pupils came from all quarters 
until their number became a load beyond the individual teaching ca- 
pacity of its dedicated head and the endurance of its housemother 
Chloe and so it was necessary to call for assistance. 

“Assistance” is a weasel word even when taken in its happiest 
meaning, for it entails added expenses, readjustments, outlined 





Ezra Fairchild’s house “Gravesend,” now 
owned by W. Deming Lewis 
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schedules, supervision and the general wear-and-tear on human en- 
durance which eventually caught up with Dr. Fairchild and caused the 
closing of his school. 

Not, however, before he had done his high calling’s best. From 
his school went many youths with characters formed and minds 
strengthened, and the object of performing with ability in world 
achievement. Such were the teachers and the students when the 
emphasis was put on the honored profession of teaching instead of on 
the building, when great ideals were not housed in by the multitude of 
material things now beclouding our vision. 


The third and last of the celebrated classical academies for boys 
bringing reknown to Mendham was that established by Dr. William 
Rankin. 

He built his school house just in from Hilltop road and to the west 
of the old “double house” on a land which was called Seminary Lane, 
now known to us by the aimless name Prospect Street. With its long 
side parallel to the road, it was a narrow two-story barn-like building, 
its siding boards running up and down and painted the prevailing barn 
red. The great single room of each floor was lighted by rows of 
small-paned windows. At the west end, an entrance door, a few steps 
up from the ground, gave into a narrow entry with a flight of stairs 
and a door which opened into the great room; a far door gave access 
to the small one-story ell. There was a brick chimney, an outside 
privy and a well. 

In the second floor room at its gabled east end, was a raised plat- 
form topped by the teacher’s desk, a long recitation bench on either 
side. The students’ desks, in long rows, filled the rest of the room 
not occupied by the big pot stove at the chimney. The room on the 
first floor was used to house personal garments, belongings of the 
student body and a rallying place before classes assembled. The ell 
room provided storage space for school equipment and fuel. To the 
west of the school Dr. Rankin built his house, still standing, though 
“improved.” 

With himself as teacher, he furnished only the bare equipment. 
The students provided their own books, stationery, transportation, 
lunches and other items, and paid for the use of the building and the 
tuition—a modest fee, which might in some case be further reduced 
by the student’s personal attention given to a broom, snow shovel or 
the stove. There were prepared among these thus taught: 76 students 
for college; 150 students as teachers; 50 students became ministers; 
30 became lawyers; and 12 became physicians. 

From this one room school, a splendid body of young men went out 
into the world, having had a personal contact with inspiration and 
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Dr. Ebenezer Blachley’s house where Mrs. Sidney Doggett 
now lives 





“The Doctor’s House,” built by Henry Axtell in 1795, is 
now owned by Kenneth B. Bryden 
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idealism as well as a groundwork of solid learning to help them earn 
the distinction, honor and fame accorded them in the fields in which 
they worked. 

When, in the course of time, this great teacher finished his work 
and the news of his passing became known, these old students—many 
with names of much distinction—again came together over a simple 
grave in Hilltop cemetery and raised an imposing marble shaft “To 
Honor our Beloved Teacher, By his grateful pupils.” 

After the passing of Dr. Rankin, his house went to William 
Reynolds, a fine weaver who, for a time, worked his loom in the ell of 
the old schoolhouse. In 1881 Miss M. M. Leddell took over the build- 
ing in which for a time she conducted an ungraded “Private School,” 
a system of instruction in which she had an honored record. Then the 
old building was abandoned and eventually was destroyed by fire ina 
raging storm and all traces of its existence removed. However, the 
old “student benches” are still a prized possession of a certain 
Mendhamite who, as a beginner, sat thereon. 

Much has been said of the schools and founders with but little of 
the individual students. If all the army thus created might be passed 
before our ken what a host would be in view, filling our streets and 
roads over and away into the world, and we of Mendham would be 
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William Rankin’s tombstone in Hilltop 
churchyard 
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filled with pride that there was so much of the worthwhile ac- 
complished. For Mendham, built on a principle of living, has always 
had a belief in schools. In going over the old records, there is 
scarcely an old house now standing that at one time or another did 
not have teaching of some kind within its walls. And good teaching 
too, let it be emphasized, for there is much that can be said of dealing 
with a small group and the benefits of close contact and understanding. 
In the present grading of our public school system which practi- 
cally extends from the cradle to the grave, one wonders if in the re- 
sulting stereotyped pattern, we are losing the individual, creative 
imagination of yesterday’s child who was less supervised, less regi- 
mented and less supplied with gadgets than our children today? 


Along with the three classical academies for boys, the several 
successive finishing seminaries for young ladies and the private 
schools for the instruction of our young, one-room school houses were 
established for the education of the public in the early mid-eighteen 
hundreds. One teacher was in charge of each school house. The 
county clerk took charge of the school funds which were collected 
from the county tax. 

The school building was furnished with a teacher’s desk, desks and 
seats for the pupils, a stove for heat anda bell. The bell—either hung 
in a belfry or a large hand-bell—was used to summon the children 
with an early warning peal and then a quick “ding-dong, hurry or 
you’re late” for lagging feet. There was an outside toilet for girls, 
one for the boys; a nearby spring or well with buckets, or a pump for 
water. The teacher was responsible for the opening and closing of the 
building and its sanitation was usually delegated to some pupil. The 
supply of fuel and extra chores performed by parents were applicable 
to one’s tax bill. A certain amount of the fuel was supplied by the 
county tax. 

Text books and stationery were bought by the parents. The thrifty 
mother sewed on covers of calico to protect the books, and when the 
calico was real “boughten” fabric--enough to cover all the books in 
one identifying pattern—it was indeed a prideful token of ownership. 

A pencil box, a strap or school bag, a slate and a lunch basket or pail 
completed the equipment. 

In our Morris County area there were six one-room school houses 
located within reasonable walking distance for the children living in 
the region. Fine little buildings of weathered boards or stone, one 
story high, with long windows on either side, a wide entrance door and 
usually a small belfry above it. Always there was a flag pole and a 
well-trod playground set in the incomparable beauty of our Mendham 
hills, woods and flowing streams. 
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For our village one-room school we utilized the old Brick Academy 
of Dr. Henry Axtell and, through the years, occupied its lower rooms. 
Classes were taught by one teacher—appalling to our present ideas 
but, by skillful planning of graded subject groups, all had their periods 
of individual recitation along with study and set tasks in which the 
pupil had to produce specific results. There were periods in which 
the whole enrollment participated in a unison much relished by all. 

Classes, when called, came to the teacher’s desk and the recitation 
benches. In the spelling class, one stood in line in the spot he had 
earned, with the head of the line the envied spot. If a word was 
spelled correctly, the successful speller held his place; otherwise he 
marched to the foot and the whole line moved up towards the head. A 
hotly contested step up. 

In mathematics recitation, each group had a turn at the blackboards 
where success or failure stood for all watching to see. In reading 
class, each pupil stood in turn and read from McGuffy’s graded series, 
or some such tome, under keen judgment of tone quality, pronunci- 
ation, punctuation and meaning. And so the busy day proceeded. If 
the scope of learning was limited, at least it was firmly grounded and 
basic in structure. And each pupil behaved himself for, in this 
atmosphere, a teacher had no time to fuss with individual tempera- 
ments and had the authority to enforce order. 

As our town grew and classes increased in size, more room was 
needed. Eventually the second floor in the old Brick Academy, used 
from early times by the Mendham Library Association, was taken as 
school room and a second teacher was installed to care for the lower 
grade, the primary division. In a not-so-remote past, it was in this 
room that our Miss Elizabeth Oliver won her teaching spurs and her 
honored place in our village life. In the first-floor room, the higher 
grades were taught, and this teacher was regarded as principal. 

As the school grew, a frame building was erected as an annex on 
the ample grounds. In 1895, the old building was struck by lightning 
and so damaged as to be judged unsafe. It was demolished and the 
frame annex was used for the school. Growth continuing in 1914, the 
Hilltop church administration in a short-sighted fit of economy, sold 
its session house and the adjacent land to the school board to use for 
the school’s upper grades. In this effort to carry community water on 
both shoulders, both projects failed in time and the money was ill 
spent. The present school house had to be built and Hilltop deeply 
regrets its loss of the old session house and the now needed land. A 
photograph of this school building is in the archive room of the 
Phoenix House. Thus from 1799 education of our youth has continu- 
ously held place on this same site. 

This is the history of the other five one-room school houses: 

In Ralston the old stone school still stands on land deeded by the 
Ralstons to revert to the owner if no longer used as a school. In 





Old Mountain School House on Thaw Malin’s property, 
Mountainside Road 





Union School House belongs now to Schiff Scout Reservation 
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Washington Corners School House, now the home of 
C. W. Wilcock 





Henry Babbitt’s house, Lydia Babbitt’s birthplace, now 
owned by Benedict Kane 
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1920, the controversy over this land and building was settled and it is 
now converted into a home standing on the left side of Pleasant Valley 
road as it dips down the hill. 

Farther down that area and still standing in its lovely setting is 
Union School House, also a private home now. In Miss Jean Carter’s 
book “Church Street,” is a photograph of this school, its scholars 
Standing about with our Miss Jessie Willets, teacher of the group. 

The Washington Corners school is now an attractive house. 

The Mountain School, stands just off Mountain road, its beautiful 
stone preserved by its one-time owner Mr. Moran—a master engineer 
whose feat made the Golden Gate Bridge of San Francisco possible. 
Miss Mary Babbitt taught here before she became a beloved teacher 
in her own select private school. And here Lydia Babbitt Dod earned 
the money to go to the Holyoke Seminary for the learning which took 
her to far places. 

And, at the juncture of Corey lane and Talmadge road, our sixth 
school, now a home, still stands. 

All of them representing the human urge for higher things—in 
spite of the disgruntled opposition of one who proclaimed, “I don’t 
believe in so much eddication - it rots the mind.” 
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VI 


“RAPID TRANSIT” at the turn of the 19th century 


IN 1812 we fight again for freedom, and self-government comes 
to Mendham 


Hae the beginning, one of man’s greatest problems has been 
getting to and fro and transporting the necessities of life. At 
the turn of the nineteenth century--though not yet complicated by 
overhead and underwater innovations of travel—Mendham’s routes on 
the surface of land and water presented an ever-increasing need for 
expansion and betterment. Adjacent to the seacoast, our routes for 
travel were both water and land. The four large rivers--the Delaware, 
Passaic, Raritan and the mouth of the Hudson, along with many “little 
rivers” —were untapped by industry or waste, had a much higher water 
table and volume of flow and were navigable much farther into the 
land than now. The great bays--the Delaware, Raritan and Newark— 
opened into the lower and upper bays and the port of New York, with 
the inside waterways about Staten Island, Long Island and the Sound 
providing the greatest natural harbors in the world. Thus our early 
land routes branched out from these water points where our first 
settlers came up from Delaware, Raritan or Newark Bays, giving us 
points of entry from the early settlements at Newark, Elizabethport, 
and Perth Amboy along what were at first mere trails. 

Since the red man never knew the wheel or its use, his travels 
were on foot or horseback. The squaws carried the burdens, though 
occasionally a pole fastened to either side of a pony was dragged along 
with the burden lashed between the poles. The trails led to other 
settlements, to the warpaths and to the sea coast for fish, especially 
shell fish of which the Indians were most fond. Huge shell piles long 
existed in places along the coast. In early days the settlers crushed 
or burnt them for lime which they used as fertilizer or incorporated 
in the plaster of old houses-a plaster that certainly “stayed put.” 

The Indians, knowing the land, chose the easiest direct routes and 
these were the lines our roads followed--at first as foot paths, then 
as bridle paths and, as time went on, they were widened to permit the 
passage of ox- or horse-drawn vehicles. They were, of course, ' 
lanes—mere dirt roads going up hill and down dale, dodging especially 
baffling impediments like swamps or rocks. To travelers long on the 
journey, six miles an hour was a fine speed. A stout stick in a wheel 
causing it to drag as a brake held the vehicle from overrunning the 
steep down-grades; on hard up-grades, the driver walked to lessen the 
load. Here and there in the steepest parts, shallow scoops were made 
across the road—-“Thank-you-Ma’ams” that served as toeholds to the 
traffic going up or down. 

Eventually the most important of these early roads connecting town 
to town were called post roads, and were the route of colonial and 
early federal postal service. The first American postal service was 
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established in Boston in 1639 by the British parliament. In 1753, 

when Benjamin Franklin became our first postmaster under the crown, 
the mail was carried by messenger from the mail centre and by stage 
or coach via the post roads to an accredited stop. In this arrange- 
ment of Franklin’s for three mails per week in summer and one in 
winter, a letter from Philadelphia to Boston took but three weeks 
instead of six weeks as by the old system. Our Mendham outside 

mail was delivered to the Black Horse Inn. 


There is a choice story come down from our past of one Gershom 
Goucher who carried our mail and sped about the country in a rickety 
buckboard in important haste and a cloud of dust. At one point in this 
wild whirl, he espied ahead a pig wallowing in the middle of the road. 
With unslackened speed and a warning shout of, “Pig make way-—-here 
comes the U. S. mail,” he whizzed past, a feat in horsemanship and 
undisturbed pig. 

On a map, dated 1777, of military movements in New Jersey there 
is a spider web of the roads used by Washington showing our Mendham 
connections with Newark, Elizabethtown and Perth Amboy. From 
Newark via Orange, Hanover, Whippany, Morris Plains, Morristown 
and Drake’s Clearing. From Elizabethtown via Connecticut Farms, 
Springfield, Chatham, Green Village and Morristown. From Perth 
Amboy via Metuchin, via Basking Ridge, Kimball’s Hill, now Mt. 
Kemble avenue and the Jockey Hollow road. 

In early post road days, a coach or stage made intermittent trips. 
From an early date there was a hot rivalry on the road between com- 
peting companies whose routes were from a certain town to a desig- 
nated terminal serving the needs to the community in that area. Along 





The Black Horse Inn, established in 1743. Just halfway between 
New York City and Easton, and a day’s trip 
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the way were scattered “public houses,” at strategic points for re- 
freshments and change of horses--as well as sleeping accommodations 
if the journey took more than the daylight hours. Our Black Horse Inn 
was such a one--just halfway between New York City and Easton, and 
a day’s trip. 

As traffic increased, the need for better roads became urgent. The 
government then having no hand in that business, the matter rested 
with the communities and the competing companies of stage and mail 
lines. Companies of shareholders were formed to further the project, 
with the users of the road paying for the privilege. At all bridges and 
at certain intervals, toll gates were established such as we still use 
on new park and direct highways. 

The name “turnpike” originated from the design of the toll barrier 
in the form of the ancient weapon, pike, turned at the payment of the 
fee. At the stone bridge in Roxiticus (now Ralston) there was such a 
toll gate. 

On March 3, 1806, a committee was chartered to build a turnpike 
from Morristown to Philipsburg, passing Mendham on what we know 
as route 24 and, in 1810, the Morris and Essex Turnpike, called the 
“Great Highway,” was built with toll gates and bridges over all the 
streams. To Easton, reaching Newark via the Newark and Mt. 
Pleasant Turnpike or at Madison on the Green Village road, one ar- 
rived at Springfield by devious ways on the Shunpike road, so named 
because it shunned the toll gates on the turnpikes. Gas not being a 
factor in those days and money hard come by, this evasion was in the 
realm of thrift not to be despised. 


The names given these old roads in our baliwick were alluringly 
descriptive—Shunpike, Old Army, Old Mine, Hardscrabble, Saw Tooth, 
Mushrat (muskrat), Old Mill, Stony Hill, Cold Hill, Sugar Loaf, 
Skunks Misery, Fox Hill and Corey Lane where the old owner drove 
across his fields to the highway. Where is the lure in “Main Street” 
over which Zephaniah Drake of Chester once a week drove his coach, 
gorgeous in scarlet and gold, between Easton and New York on the 
“Washington Turnpike?” And what does “Prospect Street” tell of its 
old name, “Seminary Lane,” because here were centered the schools 
that made Mendham famous, here dwelt its great teachers and doctors, 
here came scholars whose names made history—and why “New 
Street,” a lane long since old? 

Morristown was our hub of departure by public coach. An old 
advertisement read, “The regular line of stages which have for many 
years past run to Morristown is still continued as usual, leaving 
Morristown on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturday mornings, and on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday mornings by Elizabeth Town point. 
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“Seats in either of the above lines may be retaken in New York at 
James Parton’s Hotel at the foot of Courtland street and at White’s 
Inn at Easton, Smith Halsey at Elizabeth Town, Burnet and Cook at 
Morristown.” 

Proprietors of the stages to Morristown advertised in the “Palladi- 
um of Liberty,” a newspaper published and printed by Jacob Mann on 
the Green, Morristown. Another advertisement read: 

“New York, Oswego Line of Mail Stages by way of Morristown 
leave N. Y. every Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday at 5 o’clock A.M. 
and arrive at Easton same evening. Leave Easton on their return 
every Monday, Wednesday and Friday 4 o’clock A.M. arrive in New 
York same evening. 

“Fare from New York to Easton, $5; the line from Easton to 
Oswego, $7. The whole route of 210 miles is accomplished by Easy 
Stages in three days with regular sleep. The Turnpikes on this route 
are undergoing a complete repair and the Public Houses are good and 
cheap. There are few routes through our country which offer greater 
facilities and more economy to the traveler or man of business, none 
more inviting as the whole course is marked with gentle rises and 
declivities formed by hills of rich verdure and pleasant valleys. The 
celebrated Mineral Springs on Schooley’s Mountains are visited.” 

Having in days past negotiated these “gentle rises and declivities 
formed by hills of rich verdure and pleasant valleys” in a Ford Model- 
T, hat pinned firmly down to keep one’s hair from rising, one wonders 
what it would be like atop a creaking stagecoach behind two double 
teams of horses on the drop into “Long Valley” and the “Britchen 
broke.” 

In those days one was monitor of the high road past his door. He 
either worked it himself or paid to have somebody do it for him. By 
this self-labor he also cut down his taxes. Owing to the lay of the 
land, its terrain, the dilatory nature of man and the fact that the im- 
pulse for labor was not unanimous, the results were apt to be spotty 
and so road districts were formed to look after things. 

Here in Mendham is a typical list: Road District No. 7--Josiah 
Conkling, Overseer. Alfred de Groot, Abraham Talmage, Ephraim 
Lengthton, Jacob Rush, William W. Forsythe, Patric Riley, Shadrick 
Sutton, Joseph P. Sutton, L. A. Thompson, S. M. Seely, William 
Sanders, Abram A. de Groot, Mrs. Dolsen, Aaron Hudson, Josiah 
Nicholas, C. R. Morris, Luther Thompson, John Cary, Ebenezer Fair- 
child, Hugh McPherson, William Forsythe, Elisha Beach, Thomas 
Jeralemon, John Ediner, James Fitsimons, Sam’! Davies, George 
Williamson. 

Locating their home sites, it would be a round of the neighborhood 
with pretty much everybody in it, and to complete this dip into the 
rapid transit of the period, here is one more advertisement in the 
“Palladium:” 
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“Morris and New York Stage” 

“In consequence of the permanent establishment of a pleasant 
steamboat conveyance from Elizabeth Town point to New York, sub- 
scribers will now run their stage every day (except Sunday) throughout 
the summer season to start from Morristown every morning at 7 to 
catch the 12 o’clock steam boat. Passengers by 10 o’clock boat from 
New York stage arriving at Green about 5 o’clock. Fare to or from 
point, $1.25.” 

John Burnet 
Zephaniah Drake 
And from here Mendham comes into recorded history. 


These were stirring times, filled to the brim with busy work and 
great events. We were expanding and rapidly growing up, full of our 
problems and those thrust upon us by others. No longer isolated by 
an ocean and the lack of boats and seamen, we were building up a 
substantial commerce of export and import trade. We were now a 
federal family of states with an elected representative government es- 
tablished in a district, Columbia, where we were erecting the buildings 
of administration for our capitol city. Like all families, we were di- 
vided with prejudices against each other—but one when an outsider 
stepped in. In this world there seems always to be such an interloper 
ready to seize the chance. 

About this time, France and England, locked in the exhausting bout 
of loggerheadism men call war, each made a try for our alliance; 
France on a basis of old friendship, England by claim of kinship. We 
resisted both sides until the kettle brewed to the point of overflow and 
we entered the war of 1812 by declaring war on England. 

It was against England, the “Queen of the Seas,” that we entered 
this war which centered on our ocean fronts with naval engagements. 
Each combatant was intent on the destruction of the growing power of 
the rival countries. Our interest was to maintain what was ours, for 
freedom is that which is born of the spirit. 

There were three uniformed companies of militia in Morris County 
at the time of the outbreak of the war: Captain Luke Carter’s “Rifle- 
men” at Bottle Hill (now Madison,) Captain William Brittin’s “Fusil- 
leers” at Chatham, and the “Rangers” at Morristown—with each unit 
consisting of twenty-six commissioned and non-commissioned officers, 
a fifer and drummer, and thirty-six rank and file. 

These three units formed part of the Third Regiment of Infantry, 
New Jersey Detailed Militia which saw service at Paulis Hook in 1814. 
Uniformed and equipped, these units still trained after peace had been 
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declared on December 24, 1815, for in the Palladium of Liberty of 
1816 there was the notice: 


MORRIS RANGERS 
“You are requested to meet on Morris Green on Saturday at one 
o’clock precisely, fully equipt for military duty. 
By order of the Captain, 
S. Halliday 
Rifle Co. 


“In full uniform for Parade and Exercise. 
Silas Miller, Capt. 
Battalion Training 


“The officers, non-commissioned officers and privates comprising 
the 2 battalion, Ist Reg. of Morris Brigade, directed to assemble at 
Shadrach Sutton’s in Mendham, 7th of May, 10 o’clock, in every way 
equipt as the law directs for Battalion training. 

Grove Youngs, Mayor” 


As Shadrach Sutton was a “con-sta-bule” at the time, a sort of 
general major-domo of Mendham affairs, and his home was on the 
site chosen for the second Presbyterian church (in time also de- 
molished for the erection of the house now occupied by Mr. George 
Thompson, ) one wonders if the battalion in training marched away on 
the new turnpike or did its maneuvers on the ample grounds of the 
Reverend Henry Axtell’s brick schoolhouse next door, to the edification 
of the gathered spectators. 

We Americans have never been without, nor outgrown, our zest for 
spectacles, and in this one we had our rightful place having borne our 
part in the dust of battle. Added too, was our part in volunteering 
labor of a full day on fortifications of New York. On September 9, 
1814, between four and five hundred men, headed by their pastors, 
went from New Jersey to successfully fortify Harlem. The Reverend 
Amzi Armstrong, no longer young, was our pastor at Hilltop. A full 
roster of our veterans, those now lying in the old churchyard on Hill- 
top, is listed in the papers of Mrs. Hugh Emma Rood. 

Nobody really wins a war and the mopping-up is a costly job. Ne- 
gotiations for peace commenced in the late summer of 1814 but, be- 
cause of the far-flung battle line and no communication between ships, 
the peace treaty was not ratified until December 24, 1815. By this 
time our trade was disrupted, our currency was in bad shape and our 
opinion of George III had become a deep-rooted aversion. This re- 
sulted in a period of depression. Money fluctuated in value and many 
promissory notes could not be met, causing much hardship and forced 
sales of land and buildings. The insolvent debtors were confined in 
jail. 
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Out of the war we could add up our score. There was the knowledge 
that we had unbeaten seamen and ships and an acknowledged respect 
for them. By the Louisiana Purchase, the great, eternal waterways 
north and west of the Mississippi river were entirely in our pos- 
session. 

After two decisive wars, the world knew that the American colonies 
had thrown off the yoke of British domination and emerged as a new 
independent nation with unusual but definite ideas of liberty and self- 
government. As Mendham expanded, the need for appointed deputies 
responsible for public welfare grew and, in the Palladium of Liberty 
under the date April 8, 1816, we read of the formation of a body of 
elected town officers: 

Moderator, Jesse Upson, Esquire; clerk, Elias Hudson; assessor, 
Stephen Thompson; collector, Subal Pitney; commissioners of ap- 
peals, Nehemiah Losey, Nathaniel Clark, Ebenezer Fairchild; free- 
holders, Jesse Upson and Stephen Thompson; surveyors of highways, 
Silas Axtell and Nathaniel Clark; overseers of poor, Elias Hudson and 
Daniel Thompson, Jr., constables, Jacob Smith and John Drake; judge 
of elections, Nehemiah Losey; township committee, Jesse Upson, 
William Babbitt and James Ballentine. 

On December 1815, Daniel Thompson, Jr., was elected to serve 
as clerk of court in Morris Orphan’s Court and William Babbitt, 
judge in the court of common pleas and justice of the peace as our 
representative in County affairs. These, added to the already appoint- 
ed committee for road maintenance, made a working body of authority 
which in our day is swelled into such a mammoth colossus as to cause 
us to wonder if government or the people serve. 

It was now three or four generations after the arrival of our found- 
ing fathers and an epidemic of building began. Homes, mills and 
shops for industries all were needed and, since Mendham had started 
from the Hilltop church, the seventy-one year-old building was no 
longer big enough for its congregation. 

After the usual ebb and flow of opinions it was decided to demolish 
the old church and to rebuild a more commodious edifice on its dedi- 
cated site. The minister, the Reverend Doctor Amzi Armstrong, re- 
tired because of ill health and was “dismissed” on October 2, 1816. 
As has been stated, the early church records were destroyed ina 
subsequent church fire. We thus have no record of where the congre- 
gation met during the period of the demolition of 1816 and the new 
building’s dedication in 1817. The Reverend Dr. Samuel H. Cox was 
ordained and installed on July 1, 1817. 

Since this was the only church in Mendham and there was no public 
building available, Dr. Axtell’s Red Brick Academy, with its school 
bell in the cupola, and the Mendham Library Association housed in its 
upper floor, was probably the place of meeting. Also unknown is the 
name of the architect, and as photography was then unborn, there are 
no pictures to tell us how the church looked. 
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We do have some inklings as to the inside from a casual mention 
of a gallery for it is recorded that the “blacks were allowed to sit 
downstairs under the balcony.” Thus early were sown the seeds of a 
controversey that has ripened into worldwide agitation, never fairly 
and squarely met. Slavery was never popular in Mendham although 
some are listed against just a given name in the manual of the church 
and, in the Palladium of Liberty under J anuary 20, 1816, one reads 
“$10 reward—ran away from another subscriber Benj. Burrongs 
copper-colored negro boy named Jack. 16 years old and small of his 
age.” 


Some of our finest existing buildings in this period are attributed 
to Darius and Henry Babbitt, brothers of William Babbitt. Darius and 
Henry, near of an age, were carpenters and builders, and, since all 
were members of the Hilltop congregation, it may be assumed that 
they had more than a finger in the building of the new church. From 
the Day Book of Josiah Conkling (a local blacksmith by trade and a 
trader by nature) one reads something of the cost of building materi- 
als of the time. Darius Babbitt was charged with 1 pine plank, 22 feet 
long at eight cents per foot (0 pounds, five shillings and four pence), 
one white pine board 17 feet at two and one-half cents per foot (0 
pounds, three shillings, and four pence) and a 92-foot ash plank at 26 
shillings per hundred (one pound, two shillings, and one pence.) And 
Nehemiah Day had twenty-nine hundred bricks at four dollars and 
fifty cents per thousand (five pounds, four shillings, ) while the average 
wage of unskilled labor was rated in pence and shillings. Such materi- 
al put together by skilled, unhurried labor lasts, as our old houses 
testify. 





Vil 
THE PHOENIX HOUSE --heart and center of old-time 


social life—establishes Mendham as a famous health resort 


MENDHAM-A GROWING HOME SPOT- 


enters the Civil War to save the Union and its mighty dream of simple 
faith and tolerance 


ome up the hill eastward from Ralston—westward over the hills 

from Morristown—down the mountain and up the hill towards the 

south—or down Hilltop road towards the north, and we will all 
meet at Phoenix House on the corner of ye Old Turnpike now bearing 
the label Main street, for on its down slope is this old lovely white- 
painted brick building, the heart and center of old-time social life. 

On the east side, its walls rise three stories to the fan-shaped 
windows under its gambrelled roof. Down the slope from its hedged 
garden and kitchen batten door, its western wall rises four stories to 
the fan windows under the roof. Along its two street sides, runs a 
pillared two-storey verandah. On the Hilltop road side, step onto the 
verandah’s old brick floor—or, from the turnpike, mount the deep 
stone steps, cross the verandah, to the arched great door, lift its 
polished brass knocker, turn the old brass door knob and walk into the 
gracious past. 

Straight through the centre of the building runs its wide hall, with 
two doors on either side opening into spacious rooms. At the far end, 
is its finest treasure, the circular stairway—stand under its rise and 
see its slim railings sweep in a perfect curve to the slant roof ina 
rhythm of beauty. In the lower hall ticks a grandfather’s clock, said 
to be made by Daniel Dod, our great clockmaker of Revolutionary 
fame. Go down the walled-in stairway to the basement with its huge 
kitchen and labyrinths of pantrys and cellars. Or climb the circular 
stairway to the plastered rooms and the slant-roof attic chambers. 
All about you are the stories of the past; the drama of the lives of 
those who have filled these old walls from the time of their building 
to this time of ours today. - 

But before the tale is spun of its old past, first let us know how 
this priceless heritage came into our possession, for it belongs to 
each of us in this community, given as a community house, a super- 
annex to our individual houses for such things as belong to a socially- 
minded people. | 

As the story goes, sometime in 1800, when Mendham was in its 
great educational awakening, this house was built as an academy for 
young ladies. Aside from tradition, there is no record yet brought to 
light that verifies that statement, nor names its designer and its 
builder. This seems strange, as the building is of such exceptional 
beauty of design and structure in a village of wood houses but, like the 
Hilltop church manse, it is unrecorded. At any rate in the depression 
following World War I, the CCC (Civilian Conservation Corps) was 
established by the government to aid architects who were in a bad way 
financially. The government had a survey made of buildings of 
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historic value worthy of being preserved in our country. These old 
buildings were registered. As I understand, the list included Hilltop 
church, its manse, the Thompson homestead and Phoenix House. At 
any rate, on the walls of Phoenix House is the certificate of its being 
“worthy.” 

And this is how it came to belong to Mendham. 

In the vicissitudes of time, changes and death, the house and its 
priceless furnishings fell into decay. To save it for the town and from 
a threatened misuse, a number of our “mountain people” banded to- 
gether and bought it from its owner. After several attempts to re- 
habilitate it to its former glory as an historic boarding house, an 
auction of its contents was held and the investment of its purchasers 
satisfied. 

The building and land ultimately became the property of Senator 
and Mrs. Arthur Whitney, old-time Mendhamites who dearly loved— 
and were loved by--Mendham. Realizing the town’s need for an ade- 
quate place for social gathering and the fact that this building held 
traditional character of the town itself, these splendid folk put the 
house in thorough order, furnished it from the ping pong table in the 
basement to soap dish in the powder room and, in a happy “house 
warming” party, gave its keys to our mayor to hold in perpetuity for 
our use and enjoyment, an enduring keepsake whose full use we have 
not fully appreciated and utilized. 

Also at the time of the gift, the grounds had been cleared of un- 
sightly things and a planting of tall hemlocks was made along the fence 
at the back along with lilacs and old time shrubs; the old trees were 
trimmed, and all was enclosed by a white picket fence. 

Our just established Mendham Garden Club saw a chance for a 
project in civic service and had the consent of the governing body to 
plant a garden on the grounds of the Phoenix House. This body con- 
sisted of the Mendham people appointed by Mr. Whitney as an advisory 
trusteeship for a term of ten years before the management would pass 
into the custody of our borough. These custodians are now all dead 
and the ten years have expired but the garden is still a project of the 
Garden-Club-minded folk in our midst—though with vicissitudes a- 
plenty. 

It is hard to make bystanders and vocal critics understand a garden 
is a place where plants grow to make a definite picture. And an old 
house is mellowed by its old garden in which grow certain permanent 
things such as trees and shrubs. 

Also that in this region of ours, with its four seasons of variable 
climate, there are problems in keeping a garden such as this still 
beautiful to the passing eye. And that brick walks leading nowhere in 
a plucked enclosure are no contribution to this end. 

On Lake Como in Belaggio is a garden built by the Romans. Out- 
side Jerusalem is a garden with olive trees Christ knew. And George 
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Washington’s garden, hedged by the box he grew from clippings he 
brought home in his saddle bags, is a shrine for America. 

Why can’t we all settle down and have at least one lovely spot to 
grow mellow in the hub spot of this our Mendham while remembering 
it takes time, not change, to make a garden? 


Across the turnpike from the Phoenix House stands the Black Horse 
Inn where, in early days, the old stage coaches stopped with their 
transient travelers. Mendham, the halfway stop between Easton and 
New York, had in these years an ever increasing number of visitors 
who were charmed by its beauty, its rolling hills, fertile valleys, its 
woods and streams, quiet lands and pine air—all in easy accessibility — 
as a place for vacation from the growing cities. There was a lure to 
Mendham which the alert innkeeper sensed as a business possibility. 

Now whether William Phoenix, as some say, acquired an abandoned 
school project or built it himself, the fact remains that, at some time 
after 1800, on the building still standing as Phoenix House, he hung 
his sign board with its painted flaming phoenix bird and announced to 
the world and all those passing that herein were bed, board and lodg- 
ings with every attention to fastidious tastes. From that time until 
the final closing of its doors, four generations of Phoenixes have ful- 
filled that pledge. And a colorful lot they were in the doing. 





The Black Horse Inn from the Phoenix House 
Garden 
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Mendham had no part in the glittering era of spas, watering places, 
surname hotels and splendid new fortunes, sleek horses, cockades in 
coachmen’s silk hats and be-diamonded ladies luxuriously lolling in 
open carriages. True, there were some “born to the purple” who 
came and scandalized the most staid of our inhabitants, who in any 
case stayed in their own ways and attended to their own business but, 
on the whole, the Phoenix House and its guests—known to Mendham as 
“the summer boarders”—was an entity of itself, adding color and 
gaiety to the scene, and sheckels to the pockets of those who supplied 
its table from their farm and dairies. 

Unfortunately the first William got off to a bad start in local favor. 
Mendham, being an apple country with cider mills and the inventor of 
“cider spirits” at its doors, was having spirit problems enough on its 
hands when the announcement came that a bar was to be opened in the 
Phoenix House. This raised such a wind of protest that a delegation 
of protestors went to the proprietor who brushed them aside and, in 
lusty, terse language, proclaimed that the place was his and he pro- 
posed to do as he pleased on it. Which he did. 

In the course of time on applying for a burial plot, he was told, 
“Since you refused to walk with us, we don’t wish you to be among us.” 
So his need being insistent, he purchased a large plot on the hillside 
north of the church and walled it about and here the last of the Phoenix 
still lie, although the old boundary wall of the caurchyard has long 
since been removed and forgotten. Some years ago there was living 
among us a great and famous engineer and bridge \uilder who so loved 
Mendham that it was his wish to lie among its hills. When his time 
arrived, the place chosen as the most beautifui available spot was the 
vacant part of the Phoenix plot. 

Time, tongue in cheek, levels littlenesses. 

After William, the proprietorship of the house went to his son, 

J. Van Doren Phoenix, who in turn passed it to his son William and 
his three daughters Julia, Sarah and Elizabeth who never married. 
By this time the family had regained their rightful place in village 
esteem, being recorded in the manual of Hilltop church of 1854 as 

members of its congregation. 

William had already established himself in a good business partner- 
ship with his Uncle Ed Sanford in a general store on the corner now 
occupied by Charles Moeri. Though now atop a seawall of concrete 
thrown off by a protruding annex on Hilltop road, the store, known as 
Phoenix and Sanford’s, was then a simple detached two-storey building 
on the southeast corner, with paths leading in both directions and of 
easy access to grass plot surrounding the Liberty Pole. This pole 
was placed in the exact center of the crossing of the two main arteries 
of the village. This busy corner was the scene of the Phoenix House 
activities. 
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The Phoenix family plot in the Hilltop churchyard 
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The store was first the business center of Josiah Conkling, whose 
ledgers have furnished many items of this Mendham saga and later 
was occupied by Charles Conkling, then George Cramer and eventually 
by William Phoenix and Edward Sanford. The house on Hilltop road 
now connected to the store—but then completely detached—was the 
home of William Phoenix. His widow Margaret Phoenix still occupied 
it in the early Nineties, holding no small part in village life. 


Up the street was John Lum’s old house, now destroyed and the 
scene of the present post office, then the old house, now owned by 
Mrs. Annie Wilder which belonged to Phoenix and was known as the 
“Little Phoenix House.” On to Shadrick Sutton’s house, which was 
torn down to give land for the second Presbyterian church, now also 
destroyed, and the house occupied by Mr. George Thompson, which 
was built by the last of the Phoenix House proprietors, William the 
third, known as “Young William.” 

As the guests increased and these houses filled to the brim, the 
annex—now the scene of a clothing shop and the barber shop—was 
built as a dormitory and connected by a paved porch to the main house. 
The dormitory was also connected to the house itself by a great room— 
the famous dining room—which extended across the length of its back. 
The dormitory was destroyed by the Whitneys before they gave the 
Phoenix House to the town because it was of late construction and no 
part of the original building. 

And who was proprietor at the time the annex was built? It was 
“Miss Julia,” on whose capable shoulders had been laid the mantle of 
succession to carry on the Phoenix House just after the Civil War-- 
and an unforgettable job she made of it. 

She was a rare character who ruled her domain from her room-— 
still called “Miss Julia’s room”—in the little south east wing now 
officially occupied as Police Station. A dynamic spot, this was the bar 
established by the original William, which, in our present day, serves 
as tax office, court room of our Magistrate Hankinson and our police 
station. 

This is a strategic spot. From the door on the side street is its 
private entrance, its window looking out on the piazza leading to the 
annex, and across the way to the “Little Phoenix House.” Another door 
leads into the parlor of the main house, and a window on its west side 
once overlooked the yard and the activities of the working staff. From 
this window Miss Julia, a modern Juliet, dealt with the Romeos of 
supplies who contacted her from below, chalking up their accounts on 
the side of the building while she in dressing gown looked over their 
wares with an eagle eye for quality. She conducted the house solely 
for the benefit of her boarders and left the accounting to the written 





Josiah Conkling’s store near the Liberty Pole, now gone. Later 
Phoenix and Sanford’s and, today, the Mendham Lumber Company 





Robinson’s Drug Store, at one time the old Trading Store and 
sometimes the post office 
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records inscribed on the walls below. Owing to this method of ac- 
counting and the fact she never asked for bills from merchants or gave 
them to boarders, the results at times were hectic—though more 
profitable than might have been expected in a less trusting atmos- 
phere. 

In the yard—now the Garden Club’s preserve—and that of the ad- 
joining annex were the service houses of the help, a laundry wash 
house, toilets and the innumerable cesspools the Garden Club found 
when digging to build up its soil and lay drain pipes from the roof 
leader pipes to the little pool. 

The reason Miss Julia conducted her window enterprises was be- 
cause she was a late riser. She was last to go to bed—the result of 
her hobby, poker, which she played skillfully for the joy of the game 
and only with guests of like mind and ability. A gentleman’s game of 
amusement and by no means a general pastime of the house. 

As an additional oomph to life, Miss Julia was an “antiquer” with 
a true hound’s sense. This was an extraordinary bent at a time of 
interior atrocities of black haircloth, marble tops, mantle lambre- 
quins, kerosene lamps and spittoons, when Mendham homes were still 
filled with the accumulation of years gone by. Miss Julia had a faith- 
ful henchman who went afield to get supplies for her table, the real 
source of the fame of the establishment. A dour, pennypinching man 
was he, who lived in the house now owned by Miss Mary Hosey, the 
land about the house then extending to the Thompson farm. On this 
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Miss Julia’s window in the Phoenix House 
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land grant, he raised vegetables augmenting Miss Julia’s table. He 
foraged for her in a wagon drawn by a leisure-loving horse and, so 
employed, he was commissioned to keep an open eye for “old things,” 
to attend all sales far and wide and to buy if the price was right. 

This resulted for Miss Julia in an accumulation of furnishings 
which filled the establishment, the annex and the Little Phoenix House 
with a fabulous collection from our viewpoint of today. A priceless 
collection, unfortunately lost or scattered through our great American 
urge for change (which we still call “progress.”) 

Across the road and now a part of Black Horse Inn is the great 
barn, then Miss Julia’s barn. On its ground floor were stalled the 
horses of the few most opulent guests of her house. On the second 
floor, giving on the Inn Courtyard, were kept the glittering open 
carriages and, over the open stalls connecting the barn with the Inn, 
were the rooms housing the grooms and coachmen. 

Driving was a thrilling joy in those days and an invitation for such 
an afternoon’s airing was an act of gracious hospitality accepted with 
due appreciation. The crowning event was going to Morristown ona 
Saturday afternoon for the train return of the business men. 

One other memory is of Miss Julia’s pond, now our Swimming pool 
of somewhat ambiguous name—“Mountain Valley Pool” —then the 
source of ice cut for the use of the summer boarders, for no mere 
casual folk were they who sojourned among us. 


Since, as the old adage states, “like attracts like,” such a person- 
ality as Miss Julia’s summoned no mere run-of-the-mill lodgers, and 
at her table and under her roof gathered such as gave a spice to life. 
The most lasting personality was General Abner Doubleday, famed for 
having fired the first defensive shot of the Civil War. 

In November, 1860, the fortifications of Charleston Harbor con- 
sisted of three works. These forts of early construction had been 
erected to repel the ingress of enemy fleets from the ocean. Anda 
federal arsenal flying the stars and stripes was in Charleston City. 
The entire force of United States troops in these forts was composed 
of two weak companies of artillery under Major Robert Anderson and 
a few engineers employed under Captain John F. Foster. This was the 
military situation when South Carolina began to proclaim her purpose 
to secede and possess herself of these fortifications. On December 20, 
1860, South Carolina seceded. 

Without orders from a vacillating central government but with rare 
military acumen, Major Anderson evacuated Fort Moultrie in the dark 
of night on December 26, knowing that there he must have surrendered 
without a shot. He burns his gun cartridges, gathered his forces and 
went to Fort Sumter where he could only be shelled out or starved out. 
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At noon on December 27, the flag of the nation was raised over the 
defenders of the fort while Major Anderson knelt, holding the halyards, 
and the army chaplain prayed for the dear flag and its defenders. With 
him was First Regular Artillery Captain Abner F. Doubleday who 
eventually rose to Major Generalship in his long, brilliant service 
with the Army of the Potomac. Two skeletons of artillery troops and 
43 workmen of the engineers under Captain Foster came to a defend- 
ing group less than 100 souls—with no reenforcement or supplies. 

Wearily the days and weeks dragged on. Anderson was bidden to 
stand in idle helplessness beside his silent guns while the peace con- 
vention at Washington convened and dallied. 

On March 4, 1861, demands made for the fort’s surrender were re- 
fused and, after notice from General Beauregard of Charleston, at 
4:30 A.M. a shell from James Island opened the bombardment. For 
three hours the fire of 50 guns was concentrated on Fort Sumter be- 
fore the silent fort replied. 

Its defenders with only 700 shells were divided into three squads 
on four-hour reliefs to man its guns. Captain Abner F. Doubleday was 
in command of the first squad and it was his hand that fired the first 
shot in defense of the Union and the flag. The inside of the wooden 
fort was a blazing furnace, the last of the rice cooked that morning, 
bread all gone, four barrels of powder and only three cartridges re- 
maining. Resistance was useless. With the flag still floating, an 
honorable evacuation was accepted on April 13, 1861. That night the 
garrison rested in the fort. Communications were made with the fleet 
and, next morning, the troops formed on parade, the flag was duly 
saluted with fifty guns and the troops marched out—drums beating, 
colors flying, bringing with them all company and personal property 
and the scarred battle-flag of Sumter. Eventually Anderson and his 
comrades marched up Broadway to lay that same flag across the arm 
of the statue of Washington and it floated again over Sumter when peace 
came to our nation. These were great and gallant deeds by brave, 
selfless men for a cause we still fret to settle. 

Not only for his service as a great soldier do we honor General 
Doubleday —for we sing his praises and give him loud acclaim as the 
author of our national game of baseball. 

In his youth, and while still a cadet at West Point in 1838, General 
Doubleday was an enthusiast of a game known as Rounders, and he 
changed and modified it into a game he called “base ball” while stay— 
ing in Cooperstown, N. Y., in 1839. 

Some time after his retirement from the army (December 11, 1873) 
this hero came with his wife to Mendham to board at Phoenix House. 

A few Mendham oldsters still recall him. “The General” never 
walked; he marched, hands behind him, slowly and in perfect form, 
back and forth on the brick-paved verandah with his little black-clad 
wife always a pace or so behind him. He took his constitutional daily 
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and occasionally gave voice to a cough of shattering magnitude. One 
sultry summer noon, a family down the village street sat at table with 
an out-of-town guest. Suddenly through the open windows came the 
sound of this fearful cough. “My gracious! What was that?” the 
guest asked our Mary Ann, who at that moment stood behind him serv- 
ing. “Oh, that’s only old Major Twodays, just a-coughin’!” she 
replied. 

The general’s old comrade in arms, Major Anderson, had his home 
in Bernardsville and so the Doubledays stayed their remaining life 
in Mendham where he built his house and that of Mrs. Dalzell. An 
easy climb to Hilltop church steps where, with his wife, he loved to 
watch the sunsets over the incomparable beauty of the hills. 

He died here in Mendham on January 26, 1893. The nation gave 
him full military honors in his passing. 


General Doubleday was not Miss Julia’s only guest of military dis- 
tinction. The personality of such as he would attract, as well as his 
personal friends, was a long distinguished list. Mendham became 
known and visited by many northern veterans of the Civil War. The 
most outstanding in Mendham memory was General LeRoy Stone. 

This general with his wife and daughter Romaine, spent much time 
with us here adding romance and some fame to our village. Groomed 
by an ambitious mother for a brilliant marriage, Romaine married a 
wealthy society man. This alliance speedily lost its luster, for the 
bridegroom developed what was then called “consumption.” Seeking a 
cure, there was a trip to Egypt and a long sail up the Nile in a river 
boat, to no avail, and they came back to Mendham for the end. Here 
he became a distress to people of the village. Their distress turned 
to restive annoyance and then to active aversion of his inhibited cough 
which seemed to fill the air; in those days the cough was regarded as 
a source of nuisance not as a signal of contagion and death. In the 
course of time there came to Mendham a visitor of English aris- 
tocracy, Lord Munson, who had met the unsuccessful health-seekers 
in Egypt and been charmed by the lovely wife. Eventually he married 
the widowed Romaine and to Mendham it became a happy fairy- 
godmother tale, turning a sad beauty into a radiant princess. 

One long summer Francis Scott Key, Jr., with his wife and daughter 
Nellie, lived in the “Little Phoenix House.” He was the son of that 
famous Francis Scott Key who, while detained by the British in 1814, 
saw the bombardment of Ft. McHenry and was inspired to write what 
became our national anthem, “The Star Spangled Banner.” Such folks 
were in Miss Julia’s guestbook. 

Being right in the centre of a quiet little village which tended 
strictly to its own business and ways of life which had no diversions 
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to offer transients, what Miss Julia’s guests did to fill the long 
summer days was a matter of purely personal selection. The tumult 
of natural vacation activities we have now achieved in the search for 
pleasure were then happily unknown. There were no chartered buses 
with a bored guide telling one when, where and what to gaze on; no 
pinball palaces, no hot dog stands or merry-go-rounds; no plane trips 
to foreign lands for so much down and weekly-installment payments. 

Then one vacationed to change his scene, relax, meet agreeable, 
worthwhile people, eat well, sleep well and do nothing if he so chose. 
Gracious ladies were glad of release from social and household cares, 
while the young planned and pursued their own amusements. There 
was always a chance for romance, with moonlight sittings on the steps 
of Hilltop church, chorus singings with an endless repetition of tuneful 
songs, straw rides, picnics, a venturesome climb to Buttermilk Falls 
and constant preparing for “shadow pictures,” charades, tableaux and 
theatricals. 

At one time the musical comedy “Pinafore” was the rage, with all 
the world singing its tuneful songs and playing its music. A per- 
formance staged by Miss Julia’s guests and performed in her parlors 
(then two rooms) became an epoch in our history, and its heroine, 
Buttercup, was played and sung by Miss Minnie Maxwell who became 
an enduring personality. 

Miss Maxwell, a small, plump person with flaming red hair, was 
the only child of staid, rather elderly parents whose strolls down the 
main street were attended by this mature child who followed in their 
wake and openly responded to attentions if the parents were not look- 
ing. Being of a natural social geniality, with a voice just suited to the 
part of the Pinafore’s heroine and an ability to act, Miss Maxwell be- 
came completely obscured and she emerged known to all and sundry 
as “Buttercup,” a radiant and somewhat naughty person as viewed 
from various angles. 

It is told that on one occasion she went to church and as she went 
up the aisle, the organist’s prelude—in voluntary homage—slipped into 
the theme song, “I’m Called Little Buttercup,” and that on reaching 
her pew she turned to the organist (the organ then being in the choir 
loft), and graciously bowed her acknowledgement. The result of this 
musical “faux pas” rocked the town. A full biography of this person- 
age would fill a volume, time and tact permitting. 

There was a successful business man and patron of Miss Julia’s 
who had an attractive popular daughter with a deep interest in tableaux 
and, when staging a series, she was most ably assisted by a guest of 
her father’s—the famous illustrator, Howard Chandler Christie. 
Eventually real tragedy struck the girl’s father. In the aftermath of 
the depression following the war, he was ruined and shot himself one 
morning in his room in the Phoenix House. A village catastrophe. 
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On this tragic side, there is the story of a widow who came filled 
with a desperate, unrequited love for a blameless married pastor in 
the west. She, in some way, induced him to come and see her in the 
Phoenix House. After his call she disappeared and eventually her body 
was taken from Cromwell’s Pond. 

Miss Julia, too, had her sorrow. Her gentle sisters, Miss Sarah 
and Miss Libby faded away and died. A male relative named Wilson 
came home here and, as it was reported, “very thin and yellow, he 
just sat getting thinner and yellower until he died.” 

When this colorful, valiant soul passed from her toil into the Great 
Beyond, she left her estate to her nephew, known to our village as 
“Young William P.” Times had indeed changed. Our town was no 
longer far enough from the city to be a country boarding mecca for 
vacationers. Young William built a house, now occupied by Mr. George 
Thompson, on the site of the demolished second Presbyterian church, 
and tried to carry on the Phoenix House as an Inn: a failure ending 
with the discovery that the German tramp he had installed as his bar 
tender had a brother who was a guardsman in the German Emperor’s 
personal guard. 

Now this old house--full of its memories of visiting greatness, its 
past rich with the untold history of nearly a century and a half of 
colorful change—belongs to us, its Mendham custodians in these re- 
shaping times. 


During the period of time covered in the saga of Phoenix House, 
momentous things had been in the making, for this was the era of de- 
velopment in transportation and communication. We know what our 
Mendham-born Daniel Dod did in the development of steamboat ma- 
chinery, and the controversy he raised on the subject of freedom of 
navigation—a case settled on behalf of freedom by the Supreme Court 
in 1824. 

In 1822, George McCullough of Morristown, while fishing in Lake 
Hopatcong, noticed that its waters escaped by streams flowing east 
and west. He asked, “Why not a waterway across the state connecting 
the mouths of the Delaware and the Hudson rivers?” So his idea of 
such a canal was born. The state refused funds for the enterprise but 
a charter was wrung from the legislature, permitting the building of 
the canal with private funds. The Morris Canal and Banking Company 
eventually built this newest and greatest engineering triumph of the 
age and, in 1831, it opened the countryside from Phillipsburg to Jersey 
City to full commercial traffic as boats were rope-drawn by horses on 
the tow path of the canal. It served as our Suez Canal until it was 
eclipsed by the opening of another canal and the building of the Morris 
and Essex railroad. 
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About this time a professor of science at New York University-- 
Samuel F. B. Morse—had a favorite student named Vail. A friendship 
developed between the two. Vail, fascinated by Morse’s theories, in- 
vited him to visit in his Morristown home. Here his father, Alfred 
Vail, owner of the Speedwell Iron Works, became eager to support 
Morse’s theories and immediately opened to him every needed me- 
chanical and financial resource. And, on January 11, 1838—over three 
miles of wire string in the shop--a message was carried from Morse 
at one end to Vail at the other, and thus electric telegraph was born. 

Vail’s grandson eventually became the president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company. It is said that, in the little station 
atop the high hill between Mendham and Chester, more advances have 
been worked out than in any other one spot. 

Then the Morris and Essex railroad came into being and, when 
there was an engine capable of making the Roseville Hill pull, the 
road was extended as far as Morristown. To reach the canals and the 
railroad, an individual had to depend on his own legs or those of his 
horse to carry him over unpaved roads-—up hill, down dale, and in con- 
ditions such as nature and the weather dictated. Mendham, some 
seven miles away from the principal point of departure, eventually de- 
veloped a stage; this was a several-seated vehicle—unheated and pro- 
tected from the weather by flapping leather curtains--drawn by a team 
of horses. A tender heart pitied them as they toiled twice daily to 
Morristown and home again, through dust, mud or snow. 

Since man cannot escape his destiny of supplying his own needs for 
survival, Mendham depended largely on what lay within itself—in its 
skills and abilities, its belief in education and social amenities and 
the inbred faith that had brought its pioneers to build their church on 
the hill in protest against intolerance. Not a wealthy community but 
one rich in things of the mind and spirit—a growing home spot. 

Mendham was founded by Puritans from that first colony where 
their great grandfathers had become so dictatorial and witch hunting 
as to be unbearable. Mendham is opinionated but not intolerant, 
though oftimes inconsistent. As our town grew, a Methodist church’ 
was established in 1833, and its fine old building--now replaced on its 
site by the present stone edifice—was moved farther down the road 
where, after various uses, it now stands, remodelled into our hand- 
some, efficient combined firehouse and municipal center. On Hannah 
Blachley’s land down West Main street, a Catholic church was es- 
tablished in 1860. This simple, beautiful little building has remained 
as it came from the plans of our great Mendham architect, “Major” 
Henry Hudson, still on the land of its original site. Ata later date— 
1872-—-St. Mark’s Episcopal church was built on the Forsythe estate 
eastward on Main Street and it too was designed by our Mendham 
architect and remains unaltered in its simple beauty. 
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Still farther down the street, high upon its terrace, a long building 
was constructed in 1854 by William Forsythe as a carriage and wagon 
factory—Mendham’s first “light industry,” catering to the aristocratic 
south in its manufacture of fine carriages. Long an abandoned eye- 
sore, it is now converted into three connected houses by a Mendham 
builder, George Parks and is an addition to the aspect of our town. 
Meanwhile, one Eli Whitney, a Massachusetts genius gone to Savannah, 
Georgia, as a tutor, invented and offered to the southern cotton 
planters his peace-shattering invention—the cotton gin. 


The discoveries of new lands had opened up new trade visions, as 
new colonies were established. These entailed tremendous labor of 
brain and brawn and, having had the brain to make the discovery, it 
was deemed no sin to annex the brawn. And thus to our American 
Shores was opened the African slave trade. Because of the rigors of 
the northern climate and a something in the Puritan character, this 
trade had little response in the north but, in the south, the blacks ina 
climate native to them could labor in the heat that prostrated the 
whites--and so they tilled the cotton and corn, the land crops that 
brought riches to the plantations. 

Mendham, built around a church, had at the time of this epoch two 
other churches and an underlying foundation of the Quaker influence 
of its early history. This gentle Society of Christian Friends—called 
Quakers—who often have suffered martyrdom in opposing force were 
the pioneers in religious opposition to slavery. George Fox was the 
first Quaker to brave “earnest testimony” in urging the emancipation 
of slaves and, in time, Quakers who refusing to execute proper instru- 
ments to give their slaves freedom were “disowned” by the Society. 
By 1783 there were no slaves owned by Quakers--this without blood- 
shed or force. 

Religious denominations dating back to earlier periods of our 
Colonial history had not so fair a record—as early as 1816, the 
Presbyterian General Assembly had characterized slavery asa 
“mournful evil.” Eventually there was a division of the church with 
Slave holders adhering to the “old school” but the “new school” took 
no action. And, in the South where their numbers continued to grow, 
there was less and less work for negroes in the cotton industry be- 
cause of Eli Whitney’s cotton gin. 

At Hilltop Church—still the dominant factor in village life—Dr. 
Hastings, that renowned and much beloved pastor, was called to a New 
York church and so was dismissed from his Hilltop service in June 
1856. On December 16, 1856, the Reverend Theodore White was in- 
Stalled in his place, the twelfth minister in that service and in the 
third building erected on the hill—a new man, literate and reserved, 
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in an old community. Mr. White had definite ideas on slavery and ex- 
pressed them. One of the congregation wrote to her married sister 
on October 13, 1856: “Mr. White is now at our house. He did not 
much like, I think, the announcement in the papers of a decision which 
I do not believe he has quite arrived at yet.” If that decision was to 
remain in Mendham for his December installation as pastor, it boded 
no future satisfaction for opinion was rife and discussions pointed. 
Soon tragedy struck. 

On February 20, 1859, a storm was raging with wind and a freezing 
rain. During the night the church was discovered in flames. Without 
fire equipment or trained men, a desperate bucket line was formed 
from the nearest well and water was passed from hand to hand up to 
the icy hill—but too late to save the building. 

Here are some excerpts from a diary of 1859: 


Under March 30: Went to Mendham to see the family at both hous- 
es. Found all as well as usual but much excited by state of things at 
the church. 

March 31: Went to look at the ruins of the church but the wind blew 
so we could not stay. 

May 18, 1859: Mr. White was dismissed. 

July 30, 1859: 89 persons desired to be dismissed to form a church 
called the Second Presbyterian Church of Mendham. 

Aug 6 (Saturday): Preparation for communion. 

Aug. 7 (Sunday): Went to meeting in the Lecture Room (crowded. ) 
Service very solemn and impressive. Dr. Stiles administered the 
Sacrament. 

Monday Aug 8: Spent the morning up at the church seeing them 
raise the rafters. Pleasant to see the building going up so nicely. 

Sunday Aug. 14: The Lecture Room and seats outside were filled. 
Brother Will preached. 

Sunday Aug. 28: Went to meeting twice. Brother Will preached 
both times. Mrs. Hastings was expected but didn’t come. 


The “Lecture Room” was the small building at the north side of the 
Manse; the Sunday School met here, and it was used for the church 
services the diary speaks of. Here the faithful carried on while the 
new church was being built. Its architect was Major Aaron Hudson, 
our Mendham man of rare ability as both architect and builder. This 
building was dedicated February, 1860. With its lovely spire and 
simple, forthright, four-square structure, it stands on the hillasa 
symbol of man’s struggles and aspirations. 

And Mendham entered the war, not on the plea of slavery and slave 
ownership, but to save the Union and its mighty dream-—-under the 
leadership of a steadfast man of simple faith and tolerance who was 
raised to lead this nation through its test. 
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The year 1860 witnessed the dedication of three churches in Mend- 
ham, an unprecedented occurrence born of three different reasons. 

Hilltop church was dedicated on February 1, 1860, a new building 
raised from the ashes of its predecessor which had been destroyed by 
fire. 

The Second Presbyterian church, built by the fire of bitter dis- 
sension, was dedicated in 1860. 

St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, a new church in a new parish, was 
dedicated September, 1860. Along in 1853, Bishop McQuade had ad- 
ministered to the wants of Catholics in this section and had his parish 
well underway when he was appointed Rector of the Cathedral of 
Newark. In 1858 the Reverend William McNutly, teaching at Madison 
in the old Seton Hall College, was appointed to take charge in Mend- 
ham. With untiring energy, he collected enough money to build the 
church and have it dedicated on September, 1860, under the patronage 
of St. Joseph. 

These three churches were built by Major Aaron Hudson; simple, 
fine buildings, beautiful in their adaptability to their purpose and site, 
which is the basic principle of all good design. Two of the buildings 
still stand, their exteriors as first designed. Unfortunately the in- 
terior of Hilltop, designed in harmony with its exterior, was altered 
some forty years ago by well-meaning folk who were ignorant of 
standards of taste. It may be that some day a fairy godmother will 
rise up to restore that harmony. One doesn’t play jazz on a violin. 





Hilltop churchyard 
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About 1839, Father Lovell, living in Mendham, established a center 
of worship in a cotton mill in Ralston, preaching in summer in the 
woods above the Stone Schoolhouse (in Pleasant Valley and now Boy 
Scout property.) 

In the year 1833, the Methodist Church was built at a cost of about 
$1,300 on the site where the church now stands, on land bought from 
Elias Babbitt. This church had a flock consisting of eighty-four white 
and five colored worshippers. The building was added to and enlarged, 
and eventually was replaced by the present stone edifice and as we 
have said, the fine old building was carried over the fields to its 
present situation and converted into our fine fire house and municipal 
building. 

Thus, in 1860, Mendham had four houses of Worship. 

The building of the Second Presbyterian Church brought no solution 
to the disagreement concerning Slavery. Divorce is not always a so- 
lution in human relations. But the church was built, the bell hung, the 
lecture room built, the manse acquired and the minister installed--and 
so the church was dedicated for worship. It was a brave attempt but, 
on the face of it, a bit muddled. Here on the same road, a stone’s 
throw apart, were two churches of the same denomination—two manses 
diagonally across the same road, two lecture rooms identical in 
structure, two congregations meeting in the same form of worship on 
Sundays. 

Weekdays, all these folk were neighbors—tending to their business, 
trading in the same stores, meeting in the evening and discussing the 
news of the day while waiting for the mail to be distributed. Their 
children went to the same schools. And then one went to church on 
Sunday—either to Hilltop or to the Second Presbyterian church. The 
Catholics and the Methodists went to their place of worship, happy 
that no schism demanded a choice from them. 

And time went on, a shot was fired at Fort Sumter and marching 
feet left our village to join comrades in deciding an issue no longer 
local. Of that, came agony and heartache, anxieties, sacrifice and de- 
struction, bitter animosities and dreadful fears. The scars remain 
for the evidence of such deeds can not be blotted out. In memory, in 
Hilltop cemetary rest our soldiers of this and five other wars. Me- 
morial Day is not just a holiday. 

During the time of readjustment after the Civil War, money was 
tight. Expense is always involved in the temporal side of church and 
maintenance of the Second Presbyterian Church became too heavy a 
burden to sustain. Besides the issue quarreled over was no longer in 
doubt and so there was a reunion with Hilltop. The irreconcilables 
joined with the Methodists, and the buildings sold. When the church 
was destroyed the usable timber was used in constructing a house on 
New Street which is now the home of Mrs. Emmons, our Tax Collector. 
The Lecture Room was turned about on its original site and is now the 
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barn of George Thompson, with its windows as of yore. The site of 
the church was used as the foundation for the house now also occupied 
by Mr. Thompson; Young William Phoenix having built it when he in- 
herited Miss Julia’s estate. The parsonage, the gracious house across 
the way, is still untouched by alterations. 


And so peace came from turbulence. We oldsters still recall the 
church bells of yesteryears--when the five bells from the five churches 
began to sound, the air was vibrant in the village. In the house now 
occupied by the Gunnar Johnsons, lived a family whose youngest 
daughter had an insatiable love for dogs--the kind of dogs who resent- 
ed bells. When the second church bell started to sound, the dogs 
joined in until the tumult became intolerable, and the village gave 
voice in no uncertain way, causing the lady to move herself and 
canines to a more remote spot. 

With the war ended and our fighting men at last home again, Mend- 
ham took up loose ends and settled down to the business of living with 
the privations that always follow the wake of a war. This *civil’war” 
was no political embroglio but a war to the death of like against like— 
the deadliest of all contentions, a family feud with hate and bitter re- 
sentment as the terrible price paid for the keeping of our United 
States. 





Parsonage of the Second Presbyterian Church, now 
owned by the Courtneys 
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Ours being a simple community, there was no question of war gains 
in our midst. Money being tight was no new problem to us and con- 
ditions were accepted without fuss. Fashions and furbelows left us un- 
touched by change. Mens’ garments were suitable clothing, and that 
was that. The women had, as a rule, one good silk dress; if married 
and thus rated as “elderly,” it was black in color. When not in season, 
the garment was carefully ripped and piece by piece rolled in tissue 
paper and carefully laid away—later to be sponged with logwood, 
turned and refashioned. 

We had our houses and we ate from our land. Each house had its 
vegetable garden and potato patch, fruit trees, vines and berries. 
There was usually a cow, some chickens, a pig or so and grain from 
the fields. Rye, parched and fine ground, made a substitute for coffee 
and the wonders to be extracted from tea leaves--dried and redried— 
have often been retold. The public bakery was as yet unborn and so 
home-baked bread, biscuits, rolls and rusk had a body and substance 
now unknown. Folks about us were neighbors and if, because of con- 
ditions, the larder was scanty, it was seen to that no one went hungry. 

During the trying war days of man shortage, the garden of the 
absentee was plowed and planted and his family “seen to.” A wealthy 
Uncle Sam may provide “social security” but can never substitute for 
the cheer and kindly warmth of neighborliness. A divine spark not 
unknown to some of us in these late days of change and so-called 
progress. 

Growing pains continued in our village. Miss Julia’s Boarding 
House and the establishment of Myrtle Hill (Oliver House) opened up 
new relations with the outside world and offered employment and the 
sale of produce. This also had a direct bearing on Mendham’s first 
community project—water supply. 

In the individual home, water came from an adjacent spring, brook, 
well or cistern with the universal “rain bar’1” under a leader spout 
taking care of the household needs, including the Saturday night bath. 
With no plumbing of any sort in the house, a common washstand in 
shed or kitchen took care of hand-washing and ordinary grooming be- 
fore meals. In the bedrooms was the personal washstand on which was 
the toilet set which, in its most ornate opulence, consisted of a decor- 
ated china wash bowl, a large water pitcher, smaller hot water pitcher, 
tooth mug, tooth brush holder and a covered soap dish. On the floor 
was a large slop jar for used water and, on the wall behind, was hung 
a protection of bamboo or embroidered linen called a “splasher.” An 
accompanying necessary vessel was always modestly kept under the 
bed or behind the closed doors of the washstand. For some unknown 
reason, these washstands are now avidly sought for by “collectors” 
bringing an astonishingly high price to the seller. 

Keeping this equipment clean, full or empty as required and mop- 
ping up after the careless, was an item to be considered in the daily 
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chore of housekeeping. When multiplied by the demands of paying 
guests, it was a monumental task. 

A Mendham man, related to our engineer Daniel Dod of Revolution- 
ary fame, proceeded to do something about the water-supply situation 
since Mendham was amply supplied with water and sufficient hills. 

At the foot of the land behind the Black Horse Inn and the rise to 
the old house belonging to Wm. Coghlan’s grandfather, lay a wet field 
called the bog field which one crossed only by stepping from one high 
grass clump to another. Westward in adjoining land belonging to the 
Babbitt estate, there was a spring--a great big bubble of water rising 
with a plop from the earth. Its overflow through its grassy banks 
eventually joined two other brooks and formed a pool now called Cosma 
Lake. In our first water-supply enterprise, this spring was carefully 
walled in with stone and covered with board. Its water was piped toa 
deep hole that had been excavated to hold a hydraulic ram which lifted 
the water to a cistern on the Hilltop church frontage, from which ele- 
vation it flowed through pipes installed in such houses as subscribed 
to this service. These houses had tanks and hand pumps installed if 
the water was used on the second floor. It was said the Presbyterian 
Manse had Mendham’s first bathrooms. Rival claims have been 
voiced. 

Since the spring was on my grandmother’s land, a pipe was laid 
tax-free to our side porch through which flowed an endless stream as 
an insurance against freezing. Her brother Joseph Babbitt, owner and 
operator of the ram installed on his adjacent land, was paid by the 
water-users. Down in that deep square water hole that machine 
pumped like a great throbbing heart--a very monster of a machine, 
demanding and uncertain in performance, requiring awesome journeys 
to its lair. A fearsome spot of fatal fascination and the terror of 
mothers of the small fry in the neighborhood. It was the first spot 
investigated for a missing child but from all accounts none ever was 
found there. So Mendham left the primitive and joined the march to 
better things. 
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THIS, OUR MENDHAM 


A Hymn of Home 


From the edge of man’s care-filled ocean, 
Back of its ebbtide’s roam, 

Is a sea of tranquil beauty 

Where man has built his home. 


A sea whose waves of beauty 
Are quiet hills of living green— 
On each mounted crest, a vista 
Of the loveliness now seen. 


Trace the threads of spring-fed valleys 
Where brown-bedded waters flow-- 

Or part the hiding grasses 

Where the chuckling brooklets go. 


Stray the woodlands’ shadings 

Where the dappling shadows play, 
Catch the subtle scent of the wood turf, 
Hear the whispers the wind will say. 


Breathe the incense of home fires, burning 
On old hearths of intrepid man 

Who carved us this ocean of beauty 

And freedom from tyranny’s ban. 


Then gaze on the skies above us, 

The show screen of wonders sublime, 
Stand upright and fearless and dauntless 
With a hand in the hand divine. 


E. W. M. 
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